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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tue Sarnors’ Macazine anp Sramen’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labor of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the Sramen’s Causx, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, won an annual request for the 


same, PosTaGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
States, twelve cents @ year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitous 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty copies 
gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, but always in 
a ExaisTERep letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 
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WHAT THE VARIOUS LOCAL SOCIETIES ARE DOING FOR SEAMEN IN 
THE PORTS OF THIS COUNTRY, AS SHOWN BY THEIR REPORTS. 


In order to give as complete a history as possible of the work of 
reform among seamen, we present our readers with brief abstracts of 
reports (so far as we have been able to obtain them) of the leading 
independent LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE SAILOR’s City BETHEL—REV. W. H. LANEY, Chaplain. 


“ Our Sailor’s City Bethel is in the way of more extended usefulness than at 
any former period. We have 164 members, one Sunday School of 150 scholars, 
20 officers and teachers ; thirty have joined the Church during the last conference 
year ; 800 vessels have been visited by the Pastor with 20,000 pages of religious 
tracts, and 600 copies of “Good News.” We find this Mission a great field of 
usefulness to perishing sinners. May God bless all sailors and their families.” 

‘ Yours most kindly, 

BALTIMORE, April 14, 1870. ‘Wo. H. LANEY. 


EASTBURN BrerHEeL,—Rev. D. H. Emerson, Pastor. 


“I commenced my work as Pastor of the Mariners’ Church, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1869, having been installed Pastor by the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. Since 'that time I have received 82 persons to the membership of the 
Church, have baptized 12 persons, and have seen about 20 seamen hopefully con- 
verted to God ; [have paid about 200 Pastoral visits; I have conducted family 
worship daily at the Sailor’s Home, generally a dozen and often 15 or 20 seamen 
present, at those daily devotions. I have there witnessed some of the most re- 
markable conversions of the men of the sea—strong men weeping like children 
before the Lord—and young and old sailors giving up all for Christ. I have 
held a weekly Temperance meeting at. the Sailor’s Home, at which, during six 
months, 220 seamen have taken the pledge, and those who have taken that 
pledge, have been the men who soon after took the more Sacred Pledge of loae 
and devotion to our Blessed Redeemer. 

I have also held a weekly meeting for Prayer, at the Sailor’s Home, which 
has been very fully attended. My weekly prayer meeting in the Mariners’ 
Church has been very fully attended, and deeply interesting. 
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I preach twice each Sabbath at the Church. Our Sunday school, of 150 mem- 


a 


wf 


bers, has two sessions each Sabbath. Mrs. Emerson has a Bible class of 14 | 


young ladies in connection with the Sunday school, and I have a Bible class of 
the men of the sea and land each week in the Reading Room of the Church. 
Our Free Reading Room and Library for seamen, is a prominent feature of our 
seamen’s work. This Reading Room is open every day to seamen—is well 
heated and lighted and furnished with arm-chairs, has a long table for papers 
and pamphlets—and supplies paper, pens, ink, envelopes, free to all seamen. 
Sometimes a dozen seamen will be there at one time, writing letters to their dis- 
tant homes. “ 
Paiua., April 8, 1&70. D. H. Emerson, Pastor, Mariners’ Church. 


Receipts Wich. ad atewe es $2,100. 


EPISCOPAL BETHEL,—REV. WASHINGTON ERBEN, Rector. 
Rey. Tuomas P. Hurcuinson, Missionary. 


“In September last, the present missionary entered upon the sixth yearof his 
labors in this field. The work has been steadily progressing and enlarging, and 
during the past year the organization has been made more effective than ever 
before, and the working force increased by the added labors of a second missionary. 

THE FREE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER FOR SEAMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES, 
at Swanson and Catharine streets, has been open for church services every Sun- 
day morning and evening, and for frequent weekday and special services. Over 
300 strange seamen from different ports and countries have attended the services 
in the Church, and have been furnished with Prayer Books, Bibles, and other 
religious reading for themselves and shipmates. During the year there have 
been: baptisms of adults and children, 84; marriages, 12; burials attended, 36. 

The Mission Sunday School, composed largely of sailors’ children, is open every 
Sunday afternoon, and has about 14 teachers and 160 scholars. The number of 
families of sailors living in this port, and of others in the vicinity of the Church 
is about 400, now under the pastoral charge of the missionary, who, in most 
cases, is the only clergyman of any kind who ever crosses their thresholds. 

Receipts, $1,518.45; expenditures, about $2,000. W. ERBEN, Rector.” 


New BrEprorpD, Mass.,—Rev. JAMES D. BUTLER, Chaplain. 

This Chaplaincy was vacant during last year till April, when Mr. Butler re- 
turned to it. He says, “I find things rather depressed, but the congregations are 
steadily increasing, and the prayer meetings are unusually interesting. Some 
seamen have already manifested a desire to seek their souls’ salvation.” 


NEw Port, R. |.,—Rey. C. H. Maucom, D. D., Acting Chaplain. 
A Bethel was dedicated here January 20, 1870, and a new interest seems to be 
awakened in this community in behalf of seamen, very much through the efforts 
of Rev. Dr. Malcom, other pastors in the city seconding and aiding the effort. 


Boston Port AND SEAMEN’s AID SOCIETY, 

Rev. E. T. Taynor & Rey. Guo. 8S. NoyEs, Chaplains. 

Mzssrs. BRIDGETT AND EspIne, Sailor Missionaries. 

N. HAmILton, Suwpt—Manriner’s House. 

(Hxtracts from the Annual Report.) 
~wThis Society, in its present form, and under its present name, was incorporated 
in 1867. But the Boston Port Society, with the help of the Seamen’s Aid Society, 
has for more than forty years cared for the interests of sailors in this vicinity. 
Rey. Father Taylor continues with us. The memory of his services and the 

example of his life will never fail to animate those who care for the sailor. Rev. 
George 8. Noyes’ labors, as Preacher and Pastor, have been blessed with abun- 
dant success. Messrs. Bridgett and Esping have acted as colporteurs—boarding 
vessels, visiting the Marine Hospital, calling upon sailors at their boarding-houses, 
and conducting with others, the Mission Reading Room. Services have been 
conducted in three languages—English, Swedish and German. Twenty nation- 
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alities have been represented among those who have been benefitted by the 
work of this great charity. Never has the Bethel accomplished more solid good 
than during the past year. Three hundred are reported as hopefully converted. 
Over one thousand have requested prayers and publicly announced their solemn 
determination to become Christians. 
MARINER’S Housn.—The number of boarders for the year has been 1,579. 
Expenditures sss <i, nssen acetisiie cs $8,170.67 


Baptist BETHEL,—Rny. Henry A. Cook, Chaplain. : 


This institution sustains the Mariner’s Exchange where a Reading Room is 
constantly open for seamen. The Congregations average 300. About 50 con- 
versions have occurred during the year under the efficent ministry of Rev. Mr. 
Cook. Temperance meetings are held every Monday evening. The expenses of 
sustaining this institution is about $3,500, mostly contributed by the Baptist 
churches of the vicinity. —. 


EpPiIscopaAL FREE CHuRCH oF ST. MAry,—ReEv. J. P. Roprnson, Rector. 
(Extracts from the twenty-fifth Annual Report.) 

“Sunday services are, Morning Prayer and Sermon at 104 o’clock, and Evening 
Prayer and Sermon at 7} 0’clock. The Sunday School continues with two ses- 
sions, at 9 A. M. and at 2 P. M. 

Twenty infants have been baptized; sixteen persons have been confirmed ; 
eighteen couples have been joined together in holy matrimony, and the burial 
services of the Church have been used at seventeen funerals. 

550 English Bibles, and Testaments, and 150 in foreign languages, and 350 
Prayer Books have been distributed the past year. 

REcelptans em aselcn mee» Cee tie tas $3,141.98. 


New York Port Socrery,—ReEv. E. D. Murpuy, Pastor, 
Rey. Mr. Jonus, Assistant. Rey. B. F. MiuLarp, Pinanecial Agent. 
Capt. §. ELuiorr, H. A. ARCHIBALD, Gro. A. Wison, H. F. STANLEY, 
JAMES Morn, JAs. W. WIsEMAN & Mr. McGiu, Missionaries. 


STATIONS, cor. MApIson & CATHARINE StTs., COR. DOVER & WATER STs., AND 
WRsT ST., NEAR CANAL ST. 
Number of members in the Mariners Church, 1,121; also 38 on probation, 
who were obliged to go to sea before joining in full communion. Number of ad- 
ditions during the year, 68. Receipts, $16,359 27. Hxpenditures, $17,127 05. 


CHURCH OF THE SEA AND LAND,—Cor. MARKET AND HENRY STs. 
Rev. Epwarp Horrer, Pastor. CHRISTIAN BORELLO, Missionary. 


The membership of this Church has gradually increased from the first, now 
numbering 253, many of whom are seamen. The Temperance meetings connect- 
ed with the Church are enthusiastic and deeply interesting. Nearly 1000 have 
taken the pledge during the year. Many cases both in the Temperance and 
prayer meetings have been of deep and thrilling interest. The Sabbath services 
are well attended. The large volunteer choir give us stirring music. The 
Sabbath School is large. Receipts, about $3,000. Expenditures, $3,000. 


Baprist MARINER’S CHURCH,—REV. JAMES L. Hopes, D.D., Pastor. 
A. B. Weusu, GoprREY Crarr & WILLARD WHEELER, Missionaries. 


Members received into the Church during the year, forty, and a much larger 
number of hopeful conversions. Present number in the Church, 398. 
Expenditures. j..24is.caeae aes $6,149.75 


M. BE. SCANDINAVIAN FLOATING BETHEL, PrER 11, N. R. 
Rey. O. G. Hepsrrom, Pastor. Rey. O. HELLAND, Assistant Pastor. 
H. JOHNSON AND F. CurisTIANsON, Missionaries. 


The Mariners Church worshiping in this Bethel number 119 members and 57 
probationers. There have been 21 baptisms. Preaching twice on the Sabbath 
in the Norwegian and Swedish languages, often to crowded congregations. The 
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influence of this bethel mission on the Scandinavian seamen and emigrants is 
very extensive, reaching them in their native country and this country of their 
adoption. 


EpiscopAL Mission TO SEAMEN. 
FLOATING CHURCH, FOOT OF PIKE STREET.—REV. R. W. Lewis, ector. 
(Hetracts from the twenty-siath Annual Report.) 

This year finds completed and opened for Divine Service the new “ Floating 
Church of our Saviour,” under charge of Rev. Mr. Lewis, moored at the foot of 
Pike street, E.R. ‘The building (a Gothic structure) is 64 feet long, 37 feet 
wide, and 34 feet high, and cost, including arrangements for mooring, organ, 
furniture, &c., about $25,000. 

Connected with this Church, a flourishing Sunday School is held, in the Mis- 
sion Building, 34 Pike street—average attendance 95—and also a Reading Room 
in the basement; both under the direction of the Missionary. Our Missionary 
reports that “every evening except the Lord’s Day witnesses a large gathering, 
who quietly improve the provision made for their spiritual and intellectual gra- 
tification.” 

Statistics, showing 257 services for the year, with an average attendance of 95 
on Sundays and 45 on week days; 82 communicants ; 22 baptisms ; 23 marriages ; 
Sunday School Teachers and Scholars, 150; total attendance at Reading Room, 
1850 ; 650 Bibles, Prayer and other Books, and 8,000 papers and pages of tracts 
distributed—give but a feeble idea of the work under this devoted servant of 
Christ.” 


CHAPEL ON NortTH RIVER,—REV. H. F. Roperts, Rector. 


The Missionary finds constant occupation in visiting the seamen at their board- 
ing houses, and relates many interesting cases of good resulting from this per- 
sonal ministration in haunts of degradation and vice. 

As illustrating the reckless habits of these men of the sea, he gives an instance 
of one sailor who had received $18,000 in prize money during the war, but 
had been stripped of the whole by permitting himself to be drawn into the com- 
pany of thieves and gamblers, and was in great despondency of mind. The 
Sunday School has been maintained under exceedingly difficult circumstances. 

Services on the Lord’s Day, 110; services on other days, 51; average attendance 
53; communicants, 33. 

MIsstIoNARY AT LARGH,—REV. R. J. WALKER. 


On the East River, foot of Coenties Slip, our missionary continues to conduct 
his services as usual, in the open air, with the same energy and devotion which 
have characterized his former labors in this locality. Of the work among the 
canal and river boatmen he speaks as particularly blessed. As a class they have 
been entirely reformed, while hundreds of them have been converted to God,and 
are now leading sober, righteous, and godly lives,—their little cabins, models of 
neatness and comfort, and the voice of prayer and thanksgiving often heard as- 
cending from these humble floating habitations. A Christian captain of a sea- 
going vessel, speaking of this marked change, said: “Ten years ago, my ship 
was moored,in the same berth where she lies to-day. Night after night I was 
kept awake by the quarrels and blasphemies of the drunken boatmen. Every 
kind of iniquity was practiced on their boats. What a marvelous change has 
occurred since then! I have lain here for the last three weeks, and in all that 
time I have not seen one intoxicated boatman, or heard an oath. God is certain- 
ly doing a great work among these men.” = 

The statistics for the past year show: Services in the open air, at or near 
Coenties Slip, 85; in room 22 South street, 25; in New Sailors’ Home and elsewhere 
112; Sailors, boatmen, &c., residing on the boats, supplied with books, 1866; 
Sailors supplied with testaments, &c., in the hospital or home, 1586; 703 testa- 
ments, 1849 miscellaneous books, 22,600 pages of tracts, and 6,730 pamphlets, 
magazines, &c., in various languages, have been distributed. 


New Sarors’ Home,—Mr. BuaKn, Srpt. 

Men received into the Home since last report, 853; men shipped, or returned to 
friends, 870; men destitute, supplied gratuitously, 176; money deposited by sea- 
men, $14,360; money placed in savings bank, $2,950; money sent to friends, 
$10,814. Receipts, $10,382.76 ; expenditures, $9,700.10. 
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GOING TO EUROPE. 
WHAT IT COSTS, AND WHAT’S THE USE. 


Americans ought to be very intel- 
ligent travellers. They are fed on 
foreign correspondence by morning 
and evening journals. They rely on 
the foreign letters, as one of the main 
features in their weekly paper. When 
they buy a new and handsome book, 
it is very apt to be an illustrated nar- 
rative of travel. No popular month- 
ly magazine can afford to be without 
one or more articles on the scenes 
and scenery of other lands. No 
doubt all this does result in much 
valuable general information. Our 
people, in general, are not so absurd- 
ly ignorant of the main geographical 
features of the old world as the aver- 
age Englishman is of thea features 
inthenew. Itis true that the Amer- 
ican fine lady will never be forgot- 
ten who had seen ‘‘ the Dardanelles,” 
having met them at the Grand Hotel 
in Paris, but there are few Americans 
who do not know that the Danube 
does not empty into the German 
Ocean. 

But general information avails lit- 
tle when one is on the eve of making 
a journey. We want to know, at 
once, the details that are essential to 
comfort and success. Guide books 
have a new interest to the man who 
expects to be picking out his way 
through an unknown land, in the 
course of a few days or hours. 

It is late in the season now to be 
thinking of making a summer tour 
in Europe. But it is not too late yet 
to spend afew weeks among the Alps 
and a few weeks in Italy, and then 
return before severe weather, for the 
winter’s work. 

Since the Pacific railway was open- 
ed, we have had excursion facilities 
extended in such a way, that great 
numbers have been whirled across 
the continent, seen the land of Ophir, 
and then returned delighted and re- 
freshed to their homes and occupa- 
tions. In England similar excursions 
are arranged for small circuits of 
continental travel, and the expenses 
are so much reduced that large num- 
bers have availed themselves of such 
opportunities. But this is not the 


way in which the weary professional 
or business man cares to make a jour- 
ney. He wants change and freedom, 
and does not care to be put through 
atravel-mill. Howcan he make his 
journey without making too great a 
sacrifice of time and means? 

Just as there is no royal road to 
learning, so, for ordinary mortals, 
there is no humble and inexpensive. 
road to the Alps and the Colisseum. 
The traditional five dollars a day 
for foreign travel, will no longer an- 
swer for the average tourist. But 
young men with some experience 
and tact, can do with less than this, 
and enjoy themselves hugely. We 
have met some men who seemed to 
have an extraordinary talent for 
cheap and comfortable travel. They 
occupied third class cars with such 
dignity that you suspected them of 
being there merely to avoid annoy- 
ing attentions from the nabobs in the 
first. We have seen them asleep on 
the deck of a Mediterranean steamer, 
having paid but a trifle for the privi- 
lege of spending one night, where 
the first cabin passengers had been 
driven by the heat or attracted by 
the heavens. On arriving at a great 
city, they would mysteriously disap- 
pear for a few hours, and then turn 
up in the public park, to tell you of 
a beautiful room they had secured 
for ten francs a week, commanding 
a superb view of the finest quarter. 

But these are peculiar men, with 
special gifts. They make use of mys- 
terious influences, by which they 
come into possession of the same 
privileges that you enjoy, with half 
your expenditure. Anything like 
this cannot be expected of the un- 
sophisticated clergyman who has had 
a present of five hundred dollars for 
a brief tour in Europe. But let him 
take good advice, courage, and be 
off. He will never regret the expen- 
diture or the expedition. 

Seventy-five will take him across 
the ocean. Ahundred will give him 
a peep at London, the Lakes, and 
Edinboro. The third hundred will 
give him a glance at Rouen, Paris 
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and Brussels. The fourth hundred 
will show him the Rhine and Mount 
Blanc, and then seventy-five will 
bring him home, with fifty dollars 
worth of presents for the children. 
Of course this is not a very accu- 
rate calculation. But itis one among 
many practicabilities, and to realize 
this is a life-long blessing to any 
right-minded man. Ifyou have been 
prospered during the past year, and 
would like to do a favor that is full 
of substantial benefit, give your min- 
ister five hundred dollars and a hand- 
book of short European tours. He 
will return full of new thoughts and 
hopes. He will love more than ever 
all that is pure and promising in our 
religion and our libertv. He will 
appreciate as never before our Pro- 
testantism and our privileges. On 
the other hand, he will learn what 
he never knew before, as to the arts 
and amenities that make life beauti- 
ful and adorn the walks of prosperity 
and material success. He will have 
in his heart the germ of a village im- 
provement association, and will long 
to see his church reflect in some 
earthly way, the perfection of beauty 
with which God hath shined out of 
Zion. These are days when sermons 
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abound in illustrations. Dr.Guthrie 
has a ship or a shipwreck in nearly 
every discourse. Send your minister 
across the Atlantic and then notice 
what fine flavor of salt water there is 
in his sermons. He will preach about 
him that wavereth being like a wave 
of the sea driven with the wind and 
tossed. He will wax bold in descrip- 
tion of the bravery of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and recall the one fear- 
ful night when every mortal on board 
was seriously ill, and even the offi- 
cers were suspected of being vastly 
uncomfortable and apprehensive. He 
has too much sense to make use of 
the personal pronoun very often, but 
his allusions will be so graphic, that 
any one will observe that some one 
who knows is speaking. 

We rejeice that so many of our 
clergy are able to go abroad, but we 
cannot forget that many who need 
most the rest and recreation, are 
least able to spare the currency. If 
wishes were excursion tickets, we 
would provide tours for a great num- 
ber of faithful workers in the vine- 
yard of the New World, that they 
might see the fields of the Old.— 
N. Y. Observer. 
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THE TRINIDAD PITCH-LAKE. 


It was in the autumn of 1863 that I 
visited the English colony of Trini- 
dad; and I shall never forget the ef- 
fect produced upon me by the first 
glimpse of this truly picturesque and 
beautiful island. It is situated at 
the mouth of the river Orinoco, and 
extends from latitude nine degrees 
thirty minutes to ten degrees fifty 
minutes north, and is separated from 
the province of Cumana, on the South 
American Continent, by the Gulf of 
Paria. The island appears at a dis- 
tance like an immense ridge of rocks 
along its whole north front; but, on 
entering the Gulf of Paria, we behold 
one of the most magnificent, varie- 
gated, and luxuriant panoramas that 
Nature ever formed. To the east, 
the waves of the mighty Orinoco dis- 
pute for the empire of the ocean with 
contending billows; the lofty moun- 
tains of Cumana rise from the bosom 


of the horizon in stupendous majesty ; 
and, on the west, appear the cape, 
headlands, mountains, hills, valleys 
and plains of Trinidad, enamelle 
with eternal verdure, and presenting 
a coup @eil which is rarely surpass- 
ed. Nor is the mind disabused of 
these delightful emotions on pene- 
trating into the interior of the island. 
Its azure skies, deev-blue seas, fer- 
tile glades, and elastic atmosphere, 
have, in the language of one of its 
historians, each and all, combined to 
crown Trinidad with the appellation 
of the Indian Paradise. 

It is not the object of this article 
to furnish a graphic account of the 
island, but merely to give a descrip- 
tion of a very remarkable phenome- 
non existing there, called ‘ Pitch- 
Lake.” I had not long been in the 
island before an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of joining a party of 
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ladies and gentlemen on a visit to 
this interesting lake, which I readily 
availed myself of. The lake is dis- 
tant from Port of Spain, the capital 
of the island, some sixty miles, and 
is most readily accessible by water. 
The western shore of the island, for 
about twenty miles, is quite flat, and 
richly wooded, and, though only one 
or two houses are perceptible from 
the sea, the interior is well cultiva- 
ted. Nearer, toward the lake, the 
shore assumes a@ more smiling aspect. 
Here one sees a noble forest; there, 
a sheet of bright green points out a 
cane-field. Cocoa nuts and palm 
trees are sprinkled over the land- 
scape, and now and then a well-built 
house, close to the water’s edge, ap- 
pears, with a verdant lawn extending 
from it to the sea, and the ground 
sometimes broken into sinuosities, 
and then slightly undulating. 

The lake is situated at Cape La 
Brea, where we arrived in a small 
steamer used for conveying passen- 
gers to and from different places 
along the coast. After wending our 
way over rocks of pitch and crustu- 
lated sand, we soon came to the road 
leading directly to the lake, and, 
emerging from it, the spectator stands 
on the borders of what appears at the 
first glance to be a lake, containing 
many wooded islets, but, on a second 
examination, proves to be a sheet of 
asphaltum (pitch). The lake is ele- 
vated eighty feet above the level of 
the ocean; a gradual ascent leads to 
it, which is covered with pitch in a 
hard state, and trees and vegetation 
flourish upon it. In some places beds 
of cinders are found; and a strong 
sulphuroussmell pervades the ground 
to the distance of eight or ten miles 
from the lake, and is perceived in ap- 
proaching the shore. 

The lake is bounded on the north- 
west by the sea, on the south by a 
rocky eminence, and on the east by 
the usual argillaceous soil of the 
country; it is nearly circular, and 
more than half a league in length, 
and the same in breadth. The vari- 
ety and extraordinary mobility of 
this phenomenon are very remarka- 
ble; groups of beautiful shrubs and 
flowers, tufts of wild pine-apples and 
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aloes, swarms of magnificent butter- 
flies and brilliant humming-birds, 
enliven a scene which would be an 
earthly representative of Tartarus 
without them. With regard to mo- 
bility, where a small islet has been 
seen on an evening, a gulf is found 
on the following morning, and, on 
another part of the lake, a pitch-islet 
has sprung up, to be in its turn adorn- 
ed with the most luxurious vegeta- 
tion, and then again engulfed. The 
usual consistence and appearance of 
the asphaltum (except in very hot 
weather, when it is usually liquid an 
inch deep) is that of pit-coal, but of 
a grayish color. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the asphaltum is jet black and 
hard. Deep crevices, or funnels, are 
found in various parts, filled with 
excellent limpid, running water, and 
often containing a great variety of 
mullet and small fish. Alligators 
even are said to have been seen in 
these extraordinary chasms. Pieces 
of what was once wood are found 
completely changed to bitumen, and 
the trunk of a large tree, on being 
sawn, was entirely impregnated with 
petroleum. Where the petroleum 
mixes with the earth, it tends great- 
ly to fertilize it, and the finest fruits 
of the island come from districts bor- 
dering on this singular lake, the pine- 
apples, in particular, being less fi- 
brous, more aromatic, and of a deeper 
golden color, than are to be found 
anywhere else. The pitch at the 
sides of the lake is perfectly hard and 
cold, but, as one walks toward the 
middle with the shoes off, in order to 
wade through the water, the heat 
gradually increases, and the pitch 
becomes softer and softer, until at 
last it is seen boiling up in a liquid 
state, and the soles of the feet become 
so heated that it is necessary to dance 
up and down in a most ridiculous 
manner. During the rainy season it 
is possible to walk nearly over the 
whole lake, but, in the hot season, a 
great part is not to be approached. 
Although several attempts have been 
made to ascertain the depth of the 
pitch, no bottom has ever been found. 
In standing still on the lake, near the 
centre, the surface gradually sinks, 
forming a sort of bowl, as it were; 
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and, when the shoulders become lev- 
el with the lake, the prudent travel- 
ler will make the best of his way out. 

Science is at a loss to account for 
this extraordinary phenomenon, for 
the lake does not seem to occupy the 
mouth of an exhausted crater, neither 
is the hill on which it is situated of 
volcanic origin, for its basis is clay. 
The flow of pitch from the lake has 
been immense, the whole country 
round being covered with it, and it 
seems singular that no eruption has 
taken place during the memory of 
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man, although the principle of mo- 
tion still exists in the centre of the 
lake. During the past three years 
several thousand tons have been ship- 
ped to this country, and yet I am as- 
sured by a gentleman residing there, 
with whom I am in frequent corres- 
pondence, that no diminution is visi- 
ble. My last advices from Trinidad 
inform me that a company, formed in 
the United States, was at that time 
engaged seeking for oil in the neigh- 
borhood of the lake, and that oil had 
been discovered in several places. 


tO i i 


AN ESSAY ON SUNSTROKE. 


Another illusion of youth has van- 
ished. We are now told by “an 
eminent physician” that cases of 
sunstroke may occur in the shade as 
well as inthe sun. Here is what the 
physician in question says in Hearth 
and Home: 


‘“‘One of the sacred promises to 
those who are to inherit-the better 
life is: ‘That the sun shall not light 
upon them, nor any heat.’ To the 
inhabitants of the ‘dry and thirsty 
land,’ it is well remarked by an au- 
thor on sunstroke, this promise was 
full of meaning. This disease, or 
rather accident, has undoubtedly 
been recognized in some form from 
the earliest periods of history. The 
sufferings of armies in tropical cli- 
mates, or during the hot season in 
higher latitudes, is frequently due to 
the effects of heat. Laborers expos- 
ed to the steady action of the sun’s 
action in summer, and so situated or 
clothed as to interrupt free perspira- 
tion, or by their habits raising the 
temperature of the blood, are liable 
to sunstroke. It follows that so-call- 
ed sunstroke may occur without expo- 
sure to the sun, and such is the case 
Frequently. All the conditions may 
be present in the shade, and even 
when the person is in a state of rest. 

Though not strictly correct, sun- 
stroke may, for practical purposes, 
be defined to be an affection of the 
nervous system, due to overheated 
blood. The term overheated must 


be taken in a relative and not literal 
sense ; for if the nervous system is 
in good condition, and the functions 
of the body otherwise well performed, 
the temperature of the blood may be 
very much increased, without danger- 
ous or even injurious results. But if 
the individual is greatly fatigued, or 
poorly nourished, or weakened by 
disease, so that the nervous system 
is depressed or enfeebled, the effect 
of the sudden elevation of the tempe- 
rature of the volume of the blood 
may prove most disastrous. This re- 
sult is produced, not by over-stimu- 
lation, but by actual depression, for 
this is the recognized effect of over- 
heated blood upon the nervous cen- 
tres. Whatever other and more sub- 
tle causes may be operating upon the 
individual, this one will be most ap- 
parent, and, if avoided, will save the 
exposed person from an attack. 

By far the larger number of vic- 
tims of sunstroke are the intemper- 
ate; they are predisposed by an in- 
duced depression of the nervous sys- 
tem, by poor nutrition, and by super- 
heated blood from the use of stimu- 
lants. They often fall dead in summer 
from the effects of heat, even while 
sitting quietly in the shade. Among 
laborers and soldiers the intemperate 
are the subjects of sunstroke. The 
aged and infirm are liable to be pros- 
trated by heat during the rise of tem- 
perature of the blood, excited by the 
heat of externalair. Feeble children, 
also, often sink from pure exhaustion, 
due to the depression of heat. 
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The premonitory symptoms are 
heat, dizziness, great thirst, suffusion 
of the eyes, followed by fainting or 
insensibility, like an attack of apo- 
plexy. 

As sunstroke depends upon seve- 
ral conditions of varying intensity, 
so its attack may be slight or great, 
according to these conditions. In 
some cases it is but a transient faint- 
ing, or perhaps only a feeling of slight 
depression, lasting for several days, 
while in the severer form death fol- 
lows quickly, as though there had 
been a veritable coup de soleil, or 
stroke of the sun. 

In the management of this disease 
prevention is eminently important. 
It is an affection which can always be 
prevented by proper precautions, and 
the preventive measures can be prac- 
ticed by every one. The one prime 
object must be to keep cool, and, 
above all, to keep the head, the seat 
of the great nervous centres, cool. 
It will not do to cool the extremities 
simply, for thus the blood is driven 
in upon the brain and lungs and fatal 
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mischief may thus be created. The 
whole body should be kept in as near- 
ly the normal temperature as possible. 
This may be done by dressing in light 
and loose clothing, which allow the 
cooling process of perspiration to go 
on unchecked. The Chinese fan their 
shaven heads, and so, if we create a 
current of air around us, we reduce 
the temperature. We should avoid 
all stimulating draughts which excite 
the circulation, and for the same rea- 
son very active exercise becomes 
dangerous. The feeble and exhaust- 
ed should be placed in airy rooms, 
and be gently fanned. The laborer 
should rest during the heat of the 
day, drink cooling fluids, and when 
at work frequently bathe the head, 
neck and hands in cool water. 

When the attack comes on, the 
sufferer should be taken to a shade, 
a mustard plaster should be applied, 
and over his bare head, neck and 
chest, cold water should be dashed. 
This is all that can safely be done 
without medical advice.” 


THE CAUSE OF DISASTERS ON THE WATERS. 


An old seaman who has spent 
many years on board ship and sailed 
to nearly all countries on the globe, 
writes us as his opinion ‘‘that most 
of the disasters on lakes and oceans, 
not to say rivers, arise from the dis- 
sipation of the seamen. He says 
many of them are habituated to the 
use of ardent spirits, and while 
ashore spend so much time in drink- 
ing, and the like, that often, when 
they go out of port, they are so stu- 
pified that sleep overcomes them at 
the helm, or on the lookout; col- 
lisions take place, or the ship is 
steered out of her course; thick 
weather comes on, or blinding snow, 
and rainstorms, and the captain, 
supposing the ship has kept her 
proper course, is suddenly confound- 
ed to find her in the midst of break- 
ers. He exhausts every energy to 
save the vessel, but she is lost, and 
all on board perish.” 

A very prominent steamboat own- 
er told us that the only great loss he 
had ever sustained, was traced to a 


jug of whisky in the wheel house. 
A fine boat was lost, and with her 
one hundred and twenty lives. Do 
you ask why is intemperance and 
its attendant evils so common among 
these men. We answer, because of 
unpardonableneglect. There is not a 
port on the whole of our lakes, 
Cleveland and Milwaukee excepted, 
and I question whether a single riv- 
er port, save Cincinnati, that can 
make its boast of a Christian Home 
for sailors and boatmen. 

These men are nearly always tran- 
sient, and spend but a few hours, or 
days at farthest, in one city. Being 
human they seek society during that 
brief stay, but not furnished with 
christian society, and the hallowing 
influences of religious homes upon 
an extended scale, they are com- 
pelled to find companionship, if at 
all, among the denizens of saloons, 
brothels and such like retreats. 

These schools of vice soon make 
them what they are, and the people 
often reap the fruits of this schooling 
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in the terrible disasters which strike 
dismay to the public heart. 

Reader, is it not sinful to spend 
so many thousands of dollars in 
rearing and decorating costly church- 
es in localities totally inaccessible to 
these multitudes of perishing souls, 
and then neglect to make even the 
humblest provisions for them at 
those points where they are most ex- 
posed to temptation and sin? 

Foreign missions are doing won- 
ders in the salvation of souls, and 
Home missions must be sustained, 
but why should we, indeed can we, 
without sin, a single hour neglect 
the million souls who enrich our 
whole country by their labors and 
exposures along the channels of 
commerce in the west.— Bethel. 


—_—_——<>- 6+ 
Battle between a Sailor and a Shark. 


A brig was once at anchor in the 
harbor of Barbadoes. The sailors 
had hardly furled the sails before 
they sprang into the sea in order to 
enjoy the luxury of a bath after the 
fatigues of their voyage. After they 
had dived several times, one of the 
men on board the ship called out 
that a shark was coming quickly to- 
ward them. All the sailors hurried 
to reach the ship, but the monster 
seized one of them who was slower 
than the rest, and bit off his leg. 
They succeeded in getting the un- 
fortunate man on board, but he died 
shortly after reaching the deck. A 
young sailor,an intimate friend and 
countryman of the poor fellow, vow- 
ed to avenge his death. He said: 
‘¢ He was born in the same city as I— 
his mother loves meas her son. We 
cannot be separated. I will avenge 
thee, poor brother, or die as thou 
hast died.” 

Saying these words, he took off 
his clothes, and with a long knife in 
his right hand he sprang into the 
sea. it was a heart-rending specta- 
cle for the sailors to see the terrible 
battle in which the sea was reddened 
by the blood of their comrade. At 
first the monster, very angry, swam 
directly toward his new victim, but 
the sailor had recovered his presence 
of mind. He kept himself immova- 
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ble in a position favorable for attack, 


while the sea-monster came nearer ~ 


and nearer to him. 

The water magnified both com- 
batants to the eye of the spectators, 
and the beginning of the dreadful 
battle had in it something awful and 
supernatural. The shark opened his 
mouth, but the sailor dived under in 
order to escape him. Theshark can 
move himself backward, and the sin- 
gular shape of his head makes it 
necessary for him to lie almost on ~ 
his back when he wishes to seize his 
prey with his mouth. This peculi- 
arity was well known to the brave 
sailor, and he had calculated for it 
in his desperate undertaking. He 
seized the moment when his antago- 
nist was turning slower than usual, 
and thrust his long knife into his 
throat. Streams of blood reddened 
the sea, and the monster, mad with 
pain, fought furiously. 

The spectators on the ship saw 
blood; from whence did it come, 
from their comrade or from the 
shark? Had the battle terminated 
fortunately or unfortunately ? Their 
anxiety reached the highest point, 
when at last the brave sailor again 
came to the surface of the water. 
The waves washed the blood from 
his face, and a loud shout of joy re- 
ceived the conqueror of the monster, . 
which had already been brought to 
the surface by the waves.” 


a 
A Pneumatic Tube Four Hundred 
Miles Long. 

The following extract from a letter 
describes the operation ofa pneumatic 
tube between Glasgow and London. 
Probably few of our readers are aware 
of the existence of the process by 
which messages and packages are 
almost instantaneously transmitted 
between these two cities. 


‘‘T had occasion to send a telegram 
to London the other day, and ina 
few minutes received a reply which 
led me to suppose that a serious er- 
ror had been committed by my 
agents, involving many thousand 
pounds. I immediately went to the 
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_ telegraph office and asked to see my 
message. The clerk said, ‘Wecan’t 
show it to you, as we have sent it to 
London.’ ‘But,’ I replied, ‘ you must 
have my original paper here; I wish 
to see that.’ He again said, ‘No, we 
have not got it, it is in the Post Of- 
fice at London.’ ‘What do you 
mean ?’ I asked. ‘Pray, let me see 
the paper I left here half an hour 
ago.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘If you must 
see it, we will get it back in a few 
minutes, but it is now in London.’ 
He rang a bell, and in five minutes 
or so produced my message rolled 
up in pasteboard. 

“Tt seems that for some months 
there has existed a pneumatic tele- 
graph betwixt Glasgow and London, 
and betwixt London and the other 
principal cities of the Kingdom, which 
consists of an iron tube, into which 
the messages are thrown and sent to 
their destination. I inquired if I 
might see a message sent. ‘O yes, 
come round here.’ He slipped a num- 
ber of messages into the pasteboard 
scroll, popped it into the tube and 
made a signal. I put my ear to the 
tube and heard a slight rumbling 
noise for seventeen seconds, when a 
bell rang beside me, indicating that 
the scroll had arrived at the General 
Post Office, four hundred miles off! 
It almost took my breath away to 
think of it. Who knows but we may 
be conveyed in this marvellous man- 
ner before many years? 

“Perhaps you are aware that there 
has been a large tube between the 
General Post Office in London and 
the station in Eustice Square in ope- 
ration for a number of years. The 
mail bags for the north are all sent 
by this convéyance, so that the Post 
Office receives letters up to a few 
minutes before the train leaves, three 
miles off. The transit takes less 
than two seconds! Surely thisis an 
age of wonders.”—N. H. Telegraph. 


2 +e 
The Italian War of 1859. 


The war in 1859 originated in a 
demand on the part of Austria for 
the disarmament of Sardinia. The 
Emperor Napoleon espoused the 
cause of the Italians, and declared in 
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favor of the freedom of Italy from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. The usual 
efforts at peacemaking were made by 
the great powers, especially by Great 
Britain, which is the peddler of peace 
to other nations. These, however, 
were thwarted by Austria, and war 
declared. The French troops were 
at once despatched to Italy to oppose 
Austria’s pretensions, and soon after 
their arrival in that country the Em- 
peror himself took command. Gene- 
ral Forey, who was in command of 
the first division of the first corps 
@armee, fought the battle of Monte- 
cello on the 20th of May, gaining the 
first success over Austria. The bat- 
tle of Magenta, which was fought on 
the 4th of June following, was fought 
by General McMahon, in command 
of the second corps, his success be- 
ing so great that he was created a 
Marshal of France and Duke of Ma- 
genta. The final battle of the war, 
that of Solferino, was fought on the 
24th of June,the Emperor of Austria 
being opposed in person to the Em- 
peror of the French and the King 
of Sardinia. That famous battle, 
fought in ‘‘the elbows of the Min- 
cio” needs no description, its history 
being too well preserved ‘by the 
sympathies of youth.” It resulted 
in giving Victor Emmanuel the 
kingdom of Italy, and secures for 
the French Empire to-day the sym- 
pathy of that monarch in a struggle 
which may change the map of Eu- 
rope. 
0 


The European War of 1866. 


Ere the close of 1865, events be- 
gan to point toward a crisis in Ger- 
many. Austria, under the leader- 
ship of Von Buest, believed herself 
the protector of Germany, and ex- 
ercised her power to preserve intact 
the central German states. Prussia 
offered to the German people the 
choice of assuming their proper 
place in Europe, under her leader- 
ship, or remaining a weak federation 
of impuissant territories, under the 
rule of Vienna. Austria had armed 
with, perhaps, the view of terrifying 
Prussia by her preparations, and the 
reluctant arming of Berlin was look- 
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ed upon at Vienna as the result of 
cowardice. Prussia did not wish for 
war, but at last King William deter- 
mined to place himself in a position 
to free his kingdom from even the 
shadow of the Austrian policy. Bis- 
mark determined that Prussia should 
no longer be the second power in 
Germany. He used to say that as 
Austria was ‘one,’ so, also, Prus- 
sia was ‘‘ one!” and that with safety 
Austria could no longer be allowed 
a hegemony overGermany. Austria 
had labored to secure the assent of 
the Federal Diet to whatever foreign 
policy she should adopt, and the cen- 
tral states, flattered at being directly 
engaged in questions of European 
policy, eagerly followed her lead. 
The central states, by this means, 
enjoyed a degree of equality with 
Prussia. They felt an especial de- 
light in causing Prussia to recognize 
the power of the federation, and the 
securer they felt of the majority, the 
more ready were they in following 
the lead of Austria, to humble the 
power of Prussia. The opinions of 
Prussia were stigmatized as non- 
German, while Austria was praised 
as the exclusive representative of 
Germany and German interests. 
The Prussian press urged that Aus- 
tria would have no hesitation in 
destroying the federation to carry 
through her policy. Already she had 
invited the governments of the cen- 
tral states to enter into a warlike al- 
liance with her, and place their 
troops under Anstrian command, in 
direct contravention of the articles 
of federation. On the 7th of May, 
1866, an attempt was made on the 
life of Bismarck—happily frustrated 
—and on the 15th of June the Prus- 
sian columns, under Von Moltke, 
were in motion for the south, with 
what result the world knows. Aus- 
tria was humbled, and Prussia as- 
sumed her present position, it may 
be said, as the guardian of Germany. 


—_—__=<o-0 <> 
The Darien Expedition. 
It is announced that the explora- 
tion of the routes for the proposed 


Darien Canal, known as the Caledo- 
nia and San Blas, have been found 
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impracticable for such a work, and 
that the survey has been abandoned, 
at least for the present season. The 
obstacles encountered are found too 
formidable to be overcome, save at a 
cost of labor and money and time 
which it is impossible to incur. The 
routes surveyed appear to be alike 
in point of impracticability. Where 


only hills were supposed to exist, — 


huge mountains are discovered; 
where level regions, easy to cross, 
were expected, rapid and dangerous” 
rivers present themselves. The na- 
tives showed themselves in force at 
many points, and were invariably 


hostile and formidable in number. | 


The malaria, which struck down 
many of the party, proved ultimately 


unbearable by all, and to this was | 


added the danger of starvation. Thus 
six months of hard and earnest effort 
proves unavailing, and the dream of 
a Darien Canal, so often revived, 
and so often dispelled, becomes once 
more a thing of the past. 

The fact is to be regretted, not 
only by this country, but by Euro- 
pean nations. The project was one 
which, if successful, must have in- 
volved very important results to 
maritime trade throughout the world. 
California and the Pacific Coast 
would have been benefited to an al- 
most incalculable extent. But The 
Nipsic has returned with only some 
additional and hardly any knowl- 
edge of the real difficulties in the 
way. 

<9 9 
A Trayeler’s Opinion of the Suez 
Canal. 

W. C. Prime, Esq., writing from 
Europe, gives the following opinion 
as to the success of the Suez Canal: 


“The constant question is whether 
the canal is a success. The answer 
must of course, be yes. lt is asuc- 
cess for it is completed, and large 


steamers are passing daily. But its | 


ultimate value is a pure commercial 
question. It has been dug, and no 
one ever doubted that, if the money 
could be obtained to pay for it, the 
digging could be done by Arabs.— 
But itis now plain that it must be 
dug again and again every year. It 
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* will require steady and constant 
) dredging at great expense. Each 
f steamer which grounds in going 
1 through, cuts off a portion of the 
side slope and plows it into the mid- 
dje. This must be dredged, and the 
* expense cuts fearfully into the tolls. 
Few steamers pass through without 
this grounding. Some lie many days. 
} I passed two that were stuck hard 
/ and fast. The annual deposits of 
' sand areenormous. I have seen sand 
hills rise at the rate of afoot in three 
or four hours on the desert. A few 
} inches in the bottom of a canal, 
caused by a high wind in one day, 
' will cost thousands of dollars to ex- 
» cavate. As yet, however, they have 
_ experienced less difficulty from this 
_ than was anticipated by some of the 
croakers. The success of the Suez 
Canal depends only on this question: 
“Will the annual toll pay the ex- 
pense of keeping it open?’ If the 
tolls are not sufficient, it will be 
abandoned, unless some Govern- 
ment assumes it and keeps it open 
for the benefit of the world.” 


<P <P 


Hot Summers. 


From the records kept at Nurem- 
_ burg, in Bavaria, we get the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 


“In 1132 the earth cracked by 
reason of the heat, the wells and 
streams in Alsacs all dried up, and 
the bed of the river Rhine was dry. 
In 1152 the heat was so hot that the 
sand exposed to the sun’s rays was 
hot enough to cook eggs. In 1160 
great numbers of the soldiers in the 
campaign against Bela died from the 
heat. In 1276 and 1277 crops of hay 
and oats failed completely. In 1303 
and 1304 a man could have crossed 
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dry shod over the rivers Seine, Loir, 
Rhine and Danube. In 1393 and 
1394 a multitude of animals perish- 
ed by the heat, which was so great 
that the harvest dried up. In 1440 
the heat was extraordinary. In 1538, 
1539, 1540 and 1541 the rivers were 
nearly all dried up. In 1556 there 
was a great drought, which extended 
over nearly the whole of Europe. 
In 1615 and 1616 there was in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands an over- 
powering heat. In 1648 there were 
fifty-eight consecutive days of ex- 
treme heat. 1678 was very hot, and 
as were the first three years of the 
eighteenth century. In 1718 it did 
not rain a single time from April un- 
til October. The growing grain was 
burnt, the rivers dried up, the thea- 
tres (but wherefore is not stated). 
were closed by command of the 
police. The thermometer showed 
thirty-three degrees Reaumer, equi- 
valent to one hundred and thirteen 
degrees Fahrenheit. In irrigated 
gardens the fruit trees bloomed twice. 
In 1723 and 1724 there was great 
heat. The summer of 1746 was hot 
and dry, the growing grain being 
calcined. It did not rain for months. 
1748, 1754, 1760, 1777, 1778 and 
1788 were years in which the sum- 
mers were extremely hot. In the 
famous comet year—1811—the sum- 
mer was warm, and the wine pro- 
duced that season was very precious. 
In 1818 the theatres had to be closed 
on account of the heat, the highest 
temperature being thirty-five Reau- 
mer, or one hundred and twelve Fah- 
renheit. During the three years of 
the revolution of July, in 1830, the 
thermometer stood at thirty-six de- 
grees centigrade, about ninety-seven 
Fahrenheit. 1832, during the up- 
rising of the 5th and 6th of July, the 
temperature was about the same.” 


tO oo 


GOING ALOFT. 


One evening, a party of old ship- 
masters met at a social supper. After 
the cloth was removed, and the wine 
began to circulate freely, some of the 
older captains commenced spinning 
yarns about their own adventures at 
sea. Among the number was Cap- 


tain Sutter, as fine a man and good 
a sailor as ever trod a deck. It was 
observed that he drank nothing but 
water; and when it became his turn 
to entertain the company with a 
story, he began as follows: 

Well, shipmates, to show you why 
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I don’t and can’t drink with you, so 
that you won’t take my refusal as a 
mark of coldness or disrespect, I 
will give you a chapter from the 
story of my early sailor life. Itis a 
very important chapter, too; for on 
the incident I am about to relate the 
whole of my subsequent manhood 
was built. 

I was very young when I first went 
to sea. When I was eighteen I was 
shipped on board an East-Indiaman 
for along voyage. There were six 
of us on board, of about the same 
age, and we had about the same du- 
ties to perform. The ship—the old 
Lady Dunlop—was a large one, and 
our crew was large in proportion, 
there being fifty-two, all told. Our 
captain was a noble-hearted, honor- 
able man, kind and generous, but yet 
very strict. 

Now, we boys had learned, in the 
course of our travels, to drink our 
grog as well as any sailors. When 
we could get on shore, we would in- 
variably indulge in our cups, and 
not unfrequently would we come off 
in a state any thing but sober. I 
said ‘‘we;” but there was one of our 
number who could not be induced to 
touch a drop of any thing intoxicat- 
ing. His name was John Small. 

Now, Jack Small not only refrain- 
ed entirely from drinking himself, 
but he used sometimes to ask us to 
let the stuff alone. He gave that 
job up, however; for we made such 
sport of him that he was glad to let 
usalone. Butour captain had sharp 
eyes; and it was not long before he 
began to show Jack favors which he 
did not show to us. He would often 
take him on shore with him to spend 
the night, and such things as that, 
while we were kept on board the 
ship. That wasn’t all. He learned 
faster than we did—he was a better 
sailor, and had learned more navi- 
gation. It got so at length that Jack 
was called upon to take the deck 
sometimes, when the officers were 
busy; and he used to work out the 
reckoning at noon as regularly as 
did tne captain. Yet Jack was in 
our, mess, and he was a constant 
eyesore. We saw that he was reach- 
ing rapidly ahead of us in every use- 
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ful particular, and yet we wouldn’t 
open our eyes. We were envious of 
his good fortune, as we called it, and 
used to seize every opportunity to 
tease him. But he never got angry 
in return. He sometimes would 
laugh at us, and at others he would 
so feelingly chide us that we would 
remain silent for a while. : 


At length the idea entered our — 


heads that Jack should drink with 
us. We talked the matter over in 


the mess, when Jack was absent, 


and we mutually pledged each other 
that we would make him drink at 
the first opportunity. After this de- 


termination was taken, we treated — 


Jack more kindly, and he was hap-_ 
pier than he had been for some time. 


We were on our homeward-bound | 


passage, by way of Brazil, and our 
ship stopped at Rio Janeiro, where 
we were to remain a week or so. One 
pleasant morning, we six youngsters 
received permission to go on shore 
and spend the whole day; and accord- 
ingly we rigged up in our best togs 
and were carried to the landing. 
Now was our chance, and we put 
our heads together to see how it 
should be done. Jack’s very first 
desire, as soon as he got on shore, 
was to go up and examine the va- 
rious things of interest in the city. 
He wanted to visit the churches and 
such-like places, and to please him 
we agreed to go with him if he would 
go and take the dinner with us. He 
agreed to this at once, and we thought 
we had him sure. We planned that 
after dinner was eaten, we would 
have some light, sweet wine brought 
on, and that we would contrive to 


get rum enough into what he drank 


to upset him; for nothing on earth 
would please us more than to get 
Jack drunk, and carry him on board 
in that condition. Then we fancied 


the captain’s favoritism would be at. 


an end, and that he would no longer 
look upon our rival with more pre- 
ference than upon ourselves. 
Dinner-time came at length. It 
was a capital dinner, and we came to 
it with sharpened appetites. But 
when the wine was brought in, Jack 
not only refused to taste it, but de- 
clined to remain in our company. 
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We cried out against him as a mean, 
stingy fellow, who thought himself 
too good to associate with us, and 
accused him, at last, of trying to step 
over our heads on the ship, and all 
the unpleasant things we could think 
of to make the poor fellow unhappy. 
At first, he seemed to be inclined to 
leave us, and return to the ship 
alone; but suddenly, in a quiet tone, 
he said: ‘‘Shipmates, listen to me a 
moment. Since matters have come 
to this pass, I have resolved to tell 
you something which I never meant 
to reveal. My story is short. From 
my earliest childhood I never knew 
what it was to havea happy home. 
My father was a drunkard! Once he 
had been a good man and a good 
husband; but rum ruined all his 
manhood, and made a brute of him. 
I can remember how cold and cheer- 
less the winter used to be. We had 
no fire, no food, no clothes, no joy, 
no nothing—nothing but misery. Oh! 
how my mother prayed to God for 
her husband; and I, who could but 
prattle, learned to pray too. 

“When I grew older, I had to go 
out and beg for bread. All cold and 
shivering, | waded through the deep 
snow, with my clothes in tatters, and 
my freezing feet almost bare. And 
I saw other children of my own age 
dressed warm and comfortable, and 
I know they were happy; for they 
laughed and sang as they bounded 
along toward school. Those boys 
had sober fathers. I knew that their 
fathers were no better than mine had 
been once; for my mother had told 
me how noble my father could be if 
rum were not in his way. 

“Time passed on, and I was eight 
years old—and those eight years had 
been years of such sorrow and suffer- 
ing as I pray God I may never again 
experience. At length, one cold 
morning, in the dead of winter, my 
father was notat home. He had not 
been at home through the night. My 
mother sent me to the tavern to see 
if I could find him. I had gone half 
the way when I saw something in 
the snow by the side of the road. I 
stopped, and a shudder ran through 
me, for it looked like a human form. 
I went up to it, and turned the head 
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over and brushed the snow from the 
face. It was my father, and he was 
stiff and cold! I laid my hand upon 
his pale brow, and it was like solid 
marble. He was dead! 


‘‘T went to the tavern and told the 
people there what I had found, and 
the landlord sent two of his men to 
carry the frozen body of my father 
home. O shipmates! I cannot tell 
you how my poor mother wept and 
groaned. She sank down upon her 
knees and clasped that icy corpse to 
her heart, as though she would have 
given it life from the warmth of her 
own breast. She loved her husband 
through all his errors, and her love 
was all-powerful now. Thetwo men 
went away and left the dead body 
still on the floor. My mother whis- 
pered tome to come and kneel by 
her side. Ididso. ‘My child,’ she 
said to me, and the big tears were 
yet rolling down her cheeks, ‘you 
know what has caused all this. This 
man was once as noble and happy 
and true as man can be; but, oh! see 
how he has been stricken down! 
Promise me, my child, oh! promise, 
here, before God and your dead fath- 
er, and your broken-hearted mother, 
that you will never, never, never 
touch a single drop of the fatal poi- 
son that has wrought for us all this 
misery!’ 

‘* Shipmates, I did promise all my 
mother asked, and God knows that 
to this moment that promise has 
never been broken. My father was 
buried, and some good, kind neigh- 
bors helped us through the winter. 
When the next spring came, I could 
work, and I earned something for 
my mother. At length I found a 
chance to ship; and every time I go 
home I have some money for my 
mother. Not for the wealth of the 
whole world would I break the pledge 
I gave my mother and my God on 
that dark, cold morning. This is all, 
shipmates. Let me go now, and you 
may enjoy yourselves alone, for I do 
not believe that you will again urge 
me to drink.” 

As Jack thus spoke, he turned to- 


ward the door, but one of us stopped 
him. 
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“Hold on, Jack,” said he, wiping 
his eyes. ‘‘You sha’n’t go alone. 1 
have got a mother, and I love her as 
well as you love yours, and your 
mother shall not be happier than 
mine; for I swear that she shall never 
have a drunken son. Jl drink no 
more!” 

“Give me your hand, old fellow !” 
exclaimed the rest of us in chorus, 
starting from our seats; and before 
many minutes we all agreed to imi- 
tate Jack’s noble resolution. We call- 
ed for pen, ink, and paper, and made 
Jack draw up a pledge. He signed 
it first, and we followed him, and 
when the deed was done, I know we 
were far happier than we had been 
before for years. The wine upon 
the table was not touched, and the 
liquor we had drank during the fore- 
noon was now all gone in its effect. 

Toward evening we returned to 
the ship. There was a frown upon 
the captain’s brow as we came over 
the side, for he had never known us 
to come off from a day’s liberty sober. 
But when we all came over the side 
and reported ourselves to him, his 
countenance lighted up. He could 
hardly give credit to the evidence of 
his own senses. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘what does this 
mean?” 

‘‘Show him the paper,” whisper- 
ed I. 

Jack had our pledge, and without 
speaking, he handed it to the cap- 
tain. He took it and read it, and his 
face changed its expression several 
times. At length, I saw a tear start 
to his eye. 

“Boys,” he said, as he folded up 
the paper, ‘‘let me keep this, and if 
you stick to your noble resolution 
you shall never want a friend while 
I live.” 

We let the captain keep the paper, 
and when he had put it in his pocket, 
he came and took us each in turn by 
the hand. He was much affected, 
and I knew that the circumstance 
made him happy. From that day 
our prospects brightened. Jack 
Small no more had our envy; for he 
took hold and taught us in naviga- 
tion, and we were proud of him. On 
the next voyage we all six rated as 
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able seamen, and received full wages 
and we left not that noble-hearted 
captain until we left to become offi- 
cers on board other ships. 

Jack Small is now one of the best 
masters in the world, and I believe 
that the rest of our party are still 
living, horored and respected men. 


Three years ago we all met, the . 


whole six of us, at dinner again, and 
not one of us had broken that pledge 
which we made in the hotel at Rio. 
We had all stuck to the sea, and 
were then commanders of good ships. 

That is my story; and now you 
know why I can’t drink with you, 
and, as I said at first, will not take 
my refusal as a mark of disrespect or 
want of good-fellowship. 

(Good Words.) 


——_ - > 0 > 
The Heavenly Harbor. 


The Harbor! I seem to see it 
sometimes, when the night wind is 
high, and hurrying clouds scud wild- 
ly across the heavens, or sullen 
clouds hang dense and drear, and 
there is no light of the sun, or the 
moon, or of any star—then, from its 
light-house, streams the clear signal- 
light, and we know we near it safely. 

I see it again, when, as in the 
glory of our rich autumn, the sun 
Sweeps westerly in mantles of crim- 
son and gold. Itis no storm-scene 
now; it was stormy, but the tempest 
passed, with a rainbow hanging upon 
its sable skirts, and now the ships 
are coming in, not battered, with 
rent canvas and broken cordage, but 
with sails full bent, and the cross- 
blazoned colors flying, with decks 
crowded with happy voyagers, who 
shout the voyage ended. See! they 
look landward—they are watching 
for familiar faces among those who 
crowd the wharves! Do they not 
see them? Who are they that shout 
glad welcomes from the Ever-green 
shore? Are those strangers who 
wave palm and laurel? Are those 
eyes of tender flame such as we have 
looked upon never? 

O land of the leal and the holy— 
country were graves are never made! 
O mountains of Beatitude! O City 
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which hath foundation! O Throne 
of God and the Lamb! dark with ex- 
cessive light; there, after the battle, 
after the mortal afflictions, after the 
sore conflict with the king of terrors 
—there, where, near the Kedeemer, 
gather the soft foreflyers from our 
homes and altars; there, at the por- 
tals of our Father’s house, we name 
our trysting-place, and there appoint 
our greeting. 
=e 


Christ is All. 


I entered once a home of care, 

For age and penury were there ; 
Yet peace and joy withal; 

I asked the lonely mother whence 

Her helpless widowhood’s defense, 
She told me Christ was all. 


I stood beside a dying bed, 
Where a sweet infant drooped his head, 
Waiting for Jesus’ call. 
I marked his smile, ‘twas sweet as May ; 
And as his spirit passed away, 
He whispered Christ was all. 
I saw the martyr at the stake, 
And not fierce flames his faith could shake, 
Or death his soul appall; 
I ask him whence such strength was given, 
He looked triumphantly to heaven 
And answered Christ was all. 


I saw the gospel herald go 

To Afric’s sand and Greenland’s snow, 
To save from Satan’s thrall ; 

Nor hope, nor life he counted dear; 

Midst wants and perils owned no fear : 
He telt that Christ was all. 


I dreamt that hoary time had fled, 

And earth and sea gave up their dead, 
And fire dissolved this ball ; 

I saw the Church's ransomed throng, 

I heard the burden of their song, 
Twas, Christ is all in all. 


Then come to Jesus, come to-day, 

Come, Father, Son and Spirit say, 
The Bride repeats the call ; 

Come, he has blood for all your stains, 

Come, he has balm for all your pains, 
Come, he is all in all. 


tt 
Expectation in God. 


The less we expect from this world, 
the better for us. The less we ex- 
pect from our fellowmen, whether of 
spiritual help or of inspiring exam- 
ple, the smaller will be our disap- 
pointment. He that leans on his 
own strength leans on a broken reed. 
We are always going to be some- 
thing stronger, purer, and _ holier. 
Somewhere in the future there al- 
ways hangs in the air a golden ideal 
of a higher life than we are going to 
reach ; but as we moveon, the dream 
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of better things moves on before us 
also. It is like the child’s running 
over behind the hill to catch the rain- 
bow. When he gets on the hill top, 
the rainbow is as far off as ever. 
Thus does our day-dream of a high- 
er Christian life keep floating away 
from us; and we are left to realize 
what frail, unreliable creatures we 
are when we rest our expectations of 
growth and of victory over evil in 
ourselves. ‘‘ My soul, wait thou only 
upon God! My expectation is only 
from him.” 

God never deceives us and never 
disappoints us. I do not say that 
God never allows us to be disap- 
pointed in our darling plans of life, 
in our children, or in our most cher- 
ished projects. What I mean is, 
that we are never disappointed in 
God. When we study the Almighty, 
whether in his glorious word or in 
nature, we find our utmost expecta- 
tion overtopped by the stupendous 
and magnificent reality. Read such 
a book as Hece Calum, and see if you 
are disappointed in your Creator. 
When, too, we obey God, we always 
find our reward, either sooner or 
later—just as surely as light comes 
with sunrise. When we trust God, 
he never deceives us. When we 
pray to him aright—that is with faith, 
with perseverance, with submissive- 
ness, and with a single eye to God’s 
will—he answers us. He always re- 
turns the best answer possible. Our 
Heavenly Father makes no mistakes 
in his dealings with suppliants. He 
is a sovereign, but not a despot. If 
it pleases him to keep us waiting for 
the trial of our faith, then we must 
wait.—T. L. Ouyler. 


————»> 0 o——__—_ 
Prayer and Labor never Lost. 


The leader of the meeting, who was 
a clergyman, said he went into a car 
on his way to the meeting, and took 
a seat by the side of a sailor. Look- 
ing on his cap he saw the word 
Oneida. 

“Are you a sailor?” said the cler- 
gyman? 

“Yes,” said the man. 

‘‘Were you on board the Oneida 
which was lost in the Japanese seas ?”’ 
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“T was!” 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“T hope I am.” 

“When did you become a Chris- 
tian?” 

“When the ship was sinking, I 
called to mind all my mother’s in- 
structions. They had been given in 
great earnestness, and came up be- 
fore me afresh with my earnest mo- 
ther’s entreaties and prayers, and 
there I consecrated myself to the God 
of my mother. And I hope I ama 
Christian.” 

Now see how God can make the 
prayers and faithful labors of a poor 
pious mother to be effectual for the 
salvation of a sailor son away from 
her in a sinking ship—sinking in the 
ocean—half round the globe, away 
from the scenes of that mother’s in- 
structions and prayers. It is a com- 
mon phenomenon that all a man’s life 
comes rushing up before him when 
he is on the point of dying. It passes 
before him like the scenes of a pano- 
rama, and in a few moments a man 
has all his life in review. We know 
not how this is, by what strange oper- 
ation of the mind. But so it often 
is. A man does not need to be ac- 
tually dying to have this strange ex- 
perience. It may come in any moment 
of eminent peril. Soit may have come 
in the case of the sailor. 
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Remarkable Ship’s Cook. 


On visiting the American ship 
Puritan, we were much gratified with 
the excellent cabin and all the inter- 
nal arrangements of the ship, but es- 
pecially with the man who had charge 
of the ‘“‘caboose.” We were some- 
what surprised that the Captain 
should feel inclined to introduce us 
particularly to his cook. Our sur- 
prise ceased when we learned that 
our colored friend was a good navi- 
gator, and kept a regular ship’s log, 
every day taking the sun at noon, 
and making his calculations as re- 
gularly and accurately as the master. 
We noticed with much gratification 
that the cook was furnished with a 
neat ‘‘ state” room, and had a. well 
furnished library of his own, includ- 
ing several books on navigation, 
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We learned that he was a freedman 
from Virginia, and that his father 
was a Congo African slave, while his 
mother was an Indian. It appears 
that when once upon a voyage in the 
Atlantic, the master and mate died. 
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The second mate was a poor naviga- — 


tor. After sailing without knowing 
whither the ship was bound, they fell 
in with another ship and obtained a 
navigator, who conducted the ship 
to port. The cook then resolved ne- 
ver to be thus caught again, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of 
navigation. 
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Discoveries of the Microscope. 
Lowenboek tells of an insect seen 


with the microscope, of which twen- — 


ty-seven millions would only bea 
mite. Insects of various kinds may 
be seen in the cavities of a common 
grain of sand. Mould is a forest of 
beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. Butter- 
flies are fully feathered. Hairs are 
hollow tubes. The surface of our 
bodies is covered with scales like 
fish; a single grain of sand would 
cover one hundred and fifty of 
these scales, and yet a single scale 
covers five hundred pores. Through 
these narrow openings sweat forces 
itself out like water through a sieve. 
The mites make five hundred steps a 
second. Each drop of stagnant wa- 
ter contains a world of animated 
beings, swimming with as much 
liberty as whales in the sea. Each 
leaf has a colony of insects grazing 
on it, like oxen on a meadow. 
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A Sailor’s Speech. 


A sailor stood up inthe Bethel and — 


said: ‘‘I have been a regular drunk- 
en brute. I have often gone home 
drunk and knocked my wife down, 
but she never used to cry—at least 
so it seemed to me. I positively, 
ladies and gentlemen, have knocked 
her down, and she never uttered a 
word of complaint. I thought she 
never cried. I really thought she 
had not got a tear to shed; but I 
drank and drank, and abused her 
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shamefully. One night, after abus- 
ing her badly, I lay down on the bed 
and fell asleep and had adream. I 
dreamed I was shipwrecked, and 
that a lot of us got upon the spars 
and were clinging there for dear life. 
Iwas tumbling and tossing in the 
water on a broken spar, when I 
thought I saw one of those short, 
sharp waves—not one of the long, 
rolling swells, but it seemed to be a 
little spiteful, nasty thing that kept 
bobbing up and down with angry 
force, and it glistened as if a light 
shone upon it, and it came nearer 
and nearer, and I watched it, and it 
grew smaller and smaller, and it 
seemed almost like a star, and then 
it dashed into my face, andthe water 
felt warm and awoke me; and there 
was wife leaning over me, and the 
tears running down on my face, and 
for the first time I felt that she 
did cry. I sprang up, and on my 
knees swore [ would not abuse her 
any more; and J never have done 
so.” 
<< 0 


The Electric Light at Sea. 


The steamships of the French line 
between Havre and New York are 
now furnished with electric lanterns 
for use at night. A correspondent 
of the Telegrapher, on a visit to Sandy 
Hook, a week or two ago, heard the 
veteran Farrell at the telegraph sta- 
tion describe his first introduction to 
the electric light as thus employed. 
One night, while on the look-out, (as 
he always is, for he sleeps but four 
hours out of the twenty-four, and 
those in the daytime), a thick fog 
set in, through which he vainly en- 
deavored to get sight of any vessel 
to the seaward. The fog bells could 
be heard from their different stations, 
and the lighthouses on the Hook 


shed their rays dimly but a short dis- 


tance. Suddenly a great stream of 
light pierced through the dense fog, 
forming, as Farrel described it, ‘a 
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streak miles in length,’ illuminating 
the highlands—then it shifted across 
the Hook, and, as it swept athwart 
the telegraph station, a glimpse of 
its intense light was perfectly daz- 
zling; then it shot a long way up 
the harbor, and then over towards 
Long Island. It appeared to cut the 
fog in pieces, and seemed to leave a 
wake of light over the vast region 
of space through which it traversed. 
Farrell was on the point of tele- 
graphing to the city that a large ship 
was on fire, for never before had 
such a brilliant light been seen in 
the neighborhood of the Hook; and, 
under the circumstances, he would 
have been justified in so doing, but 
he is a cautious man as well as 
prompt. But he soon heard sounds 
from the steamer, which convinced 
him that it was the St. Laurent, and 
instead of creating an excitement 
throughout the country, by announc- 
ing a steamer on fire below New 
York Harbor, he simply announced 
the arrival of the St. Laurent. No 
one can be more earnest in commen- 
dation of this electric light than this 
old veteran. He says there is nothing 
like it on the water—that it is the 
only light that penetrates success- 
fully a dense fog; and no one is 
more qualified from experience, both 
at the Hook and also at Cape Race— 
that home of fogs—than he to judge 
of the merits of this triumph over 
the elements of darkness. With this 
light at its bows, a vessel’s course 
can be seen by those on board in the 
thickest weather for miles ahead— 
thus rendering collisions with vessels 
or icebergs almost an impossibility. 
Perhaps the use of an electric light 
might have saved the City of Boston 
from becoming the tomb of so many 
valuable lives.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, EXTRACTS, &c. 


More about the Origin of the Library 
Work. 


“Tn the April No. of the MAGAZINE, 
page 117, is an article on the origin 
of the ‘‘Ship’s Library” Enterprise. 
The writer names Dec. 1836 as the 
earliest date, and Feb. 7th 1837, as 
the commencement of the enter- 
prise from Fair Haven, &c. In the 
Summer of 1832, a good library 
was placed on board the whale ship 
Amn, of Sag Harbor, for the use, of 
the crew, and in September 1833, 
another was furnished from the same 
sources tor the ship Gem, of same 
port, and I think in the summer of 
1836 another was placed on the John 
& Hlizabeth, a whaler, from New 
London, Ct., which included all the 

_whaling ships the party sending the 
libraries had interest in. The books 
in the first instance, and perhaps in 
the others, comprised the bound vol- 
umes of the Tract Socisty’s publica- 
tions, some S. 8. publications, Tem- 
perance publications, with some 
history, voyages and travels and 
biographies, I think also some vol- 
umes of sermons for use on the Sab- 
bath. These ships sailed on strictly 
temperance principles, and were in- 
structed to observe the Sabbath by 
refraining from all unnecessary la- 
bor, including the taking of whales 
on that day. The aim was to fur- 
nish good reading for the crews to 
cost as muchas the rum, which it 
was then the common, if not nearly 
universal practice to furnish to the 
ships. It is so long since that my 
memory fails to recall all the parti- 
culars at this time, but I think it not 
improbable that Mr. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph of your city may recollect 
sending to Sag Harbor some of the 


books purchased or donated for this 
purpose. This was not a Society en- 
terprise, but was aided to some ex- 
tent, I think, by the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and the SaiLor’s MAGAZINE 
of that early day went out with the 
library. 

The principal actor in this enter- 
prise is living now and does not wish 
his name mentioned, and has no idea 
of being a competitor for the honor 
of being first in the field in this 
work (for he presumes he was not), 
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but states this much as a matter of — 


history.” 
0 
Belgium—Antwerp. 
REV. J. H: PETTINGELL, CHAPLAIN. 

July 24. Mr. P. says: ‘We are in 
the midst of war, not as yet directly 
involved, but there is no telling how 
soon we shall be. The city is full of 
soldiers marching to and fro. It 
takes 40,000 men to man our defen- 
ces. The excitement has been very 
great for the past ten days, and every- 
thing is thrown into confusion. If 
we keep out of this war, our busi- 
ness will be greatly increased. The 
German ports are blockaded, and the 
trade that went to Bremen, Ham- 
berg, Stettin, &c., will come to this 
port, and very much of the French 
trade also. Exchange, and the price 
of everything is thrown into confa- 
sion. We have many American ships 
here just now, and we have our Beth- 
el well filled, and are holding three 
or four services on Sunday. Capt. 
Mowatt is helping me. We have two 
U. S. ships of war, the Franklin, 
which lies below in quarantine with 
thesmall pox on board, and the Jun- 
tata in the river, in front of the city. 
I have been several times on the 
Juniata. The Captain (Luce) is wil- 
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ling to give me every facility for 
doing good tothe men. I held ser- 
vice there yesterday (Sunday), when 
we had all hands, some 240, with 
twenty from the city. I preach 
again next Sunday.” O. 
2 0 te 
Gothland—Sweden. 

Mr. Lindelius reports, that though 
exceedingly infirm, he has, during the 
last quarter, visited nineteen ships, 
and had personal conversation with 
between seventy and eighty persons 
on ship board, also distributed Bibles 
and tracts. He noticesa marked 
increase in scriptural intelligencé, 
on the part of the fishermen and their 
families, living on the coast. He 
says he hopes to be able to prosecute 
this same work “so long as I am 


above earth.” 
——_— 3 2] 


Marseilles—France. 

Rey. H. A Gibson, writes July 25. 
“Our Scripture Reader is working 
with energy and tact, and has held 
services the last three Sunday’s on 
American ships. He is very warm 
in his work.” 

a 
Talcahuano—Chile. 
REY. J. A. SWANEY, CHAPLAIN. 

Under date of March 7th, Mr. S. 
writes: 

“Yesterday, March 6th, I organiz- 
ed the Talcahuano Union Church, 
with precisely the doctrines and 
rules of the Union Church in Valpa- 
raiso. There are ten members, in- 
cluding the pastor. One of these is 
the wife of the U. 8. Consul. Since, 
Joseph Campion, one of the sailors 
saved from the wreck of the Dread- 
nought, and now living here, has ap- 
plied to become a member. 

Visited in this harbor, March Sth, 
the John Oarver, Niger, Dilew Morri- 
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son, Rousseau, Alto, Mary & Susan, 
Bohio, Mary Evans (Eng.), Bio Bio, 
and Zadkiel (Eng.)—10. 

The Niger, Capt. Cleveland, is to 
sail to-day for New Bedford.” 

April 7th, 1870. 

“‘T had the mournful pleasure of 
seeing in my congregation in Talca- 
huano, last Sabbath (April, 3d), some 
of the survivors of aterrible disaster 
at sea. 

On the 3lst ult., at twelve o’clock 
and fifteen minutes, p.M., the ship 
Sunbeam, of Boston, Capt. Chadwick, 
on her way from Iquique, Peru, to 
Tomé, Chile, when in latitude 36° 
441§., and about 70 or 80 miles from 
land, took fire, and in the brief space 
of twenty minutes, according to the 
statement of all who witnessed the 
scene, sunk out of sight! 

The Sunbeam contained six hund- 
red tons of salpeter in sacks, about 
two-thirds of which extended from 
end to end of the hold, and the bal- 
ance was deposited between decks. 
At the time mentioned, while the 
Captain was below working up his 
position, it appears that the second 
mate went between decks to draw 
sorie varnish from a cask, taking, 
contrary to orders, an open light, 
and that the fumes of the varnish 
came in contact with the light, and 
communicated the ‘fire to the con- 
tents of the cask. An explosion was 
heard—probably that of the cask— 
succeeded by acry of fire. The flames 
must have been suddenly scattered 
through various parts of the ship. 
Explosions rapidly succeeded each 
other, sounding like musketry. 
Smoke and flames burst forth from 
nearly all parts of the ship, and 
doubtless a portion of her side was 
blown out, as she careened to an 
angle of about twenty-five degrees 
from perpendicular. Ail that could 
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be done in so short a time to save 
the ship, was done, but to no pur- 
pose, for hogsheads of water could 
not have quenched the fire. Efforts 
were made to cut away a boat; but 
the flames rendered it impossible. 
The Captain could secure nothing, 
not even his hat, which was left be- 
low at the cry of fire. He remained 
on deck till the main mast fell, and 
then, taking his son under his right 
arm, he leaped into the sea. He 

_ caught a small spar, and he and his 
son, and two others, clung to this for 
about three quarters of an hour, 
which was indeed a forlorn hope, as 
the sea was rough. I have seen and 
measured the spar. It is a few inches 
over nineteen feet long, and less than 
three inches thick at the ends. 

But Providence rules, and he 
teaches his own lessons. The quarter 
boat was detached from-the davits 
by the fire, the ‘ falls” and “‘ gripes” 
having burned away, and the boat 
fell into the water right side up. It 
was still in flames, and a minute 
more must have rendered it useless ; 
but one of the men caught it, ex- 
tinguished the fire, and used it as 
well as he could with his slen@er 
conveniences to pick up the scatter- 
ed survivors. The Captain, and his 
son, who is fourteen years of age, 
and Mr. Abbott, the mate, and ten 
others, were rescued by the boat. 
But they were nearly exhausted and 
in a perishing condition, without 
other help. Six were lost. 

Three whaling vessels, which were 
eight or ten miles distant, and 
in sight of the flames by means of 
spy-glasses, hastened to the scene. 
The Charles W. Morgan, Capt. Ath- 
earn, arrived in about an hour and a 
half, took the thirteen survivors on 
board, and brought them to this port 
the next evening. 
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The lost were James H. Wilson, 2d 
mate, American, from Maine; Claus 
Johanssen, carpenter, a Prussian ; 
John A. Francis, steward, a Mexican; 
Chas. Morlings, seaman, a Swede; 
Peter Mattson, seaman, a Dane and 
Jacob Holm, seaman,a Finn. Four 
men, injured by this fire, are here in 
the hospital. 

Liprary No. 2,530 I have de- 
posited in the hospital. 

I find ready access to seamen at 
this port, and their attendance at 
our services is encouraging. Mr. 
Bruner, U.S. Consul, casts his in- 
fluence in our favor. Just now, some 
of the Boarding House men— than 
whom a lower set I have seldom seen 
—are petitioning for his removal. 
His honest and firm course is inter- 
fering with their “gains.” If such 
men are to be set aside, and repre- 
sentatives of the lowest classes are 
to occupy these foreign stations, our 
Government might as well abolish 
the consulates at once.” 

June Ist. 

“The Directors of the Valparaiso 
Society have, judiciously I think, 
relieved me as to Lota, Coronel and 
Buchoco. My appointments since. 
March [8th, have been only Talca-, 
huano, Sunny and Tomé. Tomé ie 
difficult to reach, except at rare 
times, when the day of the steamer 
comes right for me. Mr. Sloan, Epis- 
copalian, appointee of the South 
American Missionary Society, went 
to Lota yesterday. Lota and its 
surroundings belong properly to the 
S.Am, Miss. Soc., and besides that: 
they have no appointment further 
North on this coast, for the last one, 
Callao, has been virtually given up. 

On Sunday, April 10th, a sailor 
from the Sappho called to ask me to 
pray for him, saying he .had been 
awakened to a sense of his danger 
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during the services of the day. He 
wept, and promised, with the help of 
the Lord, to amend his life. Such 
applications are rare here. 

I was ill May Ist, and omitted 
the first service, and went from my 
bed to the second. 

Our organization, which I have 
reported to you, remains the same 
in numbers. Whatever encourage- 
ment we have arises from the work 
with seamen, and from the day and 
Sunday schools. The railroad, now 
commenced, will increase the ship- 
ping; otherwise it does not promise 
to add special interest to the field. 

Our connection with seamen dur- 
ing the whaling season now closed, 
has been intimate and pleasant. My 
acquaintance with them now enables 
me to reach them better on shore 
than on board; so I have made but 
few visits to ships, where, indeed, I 
would usually find but few seamen.” 


= 6 <-—____ 
Buenos Ayres, S. A. 


Mr. Matthieson, our self-denying 
missionary at this port, in a recent 
letter says: ‘‘It is with gratitude 
that I can say that I have my boat 
launched and rigged, and will soon 
have her in service. I am now living 
about three miles from Buenos Ayres, 
in a little shipping port called “Boca” 
(in English, ‘the mouth’) where my 
boat lies in smooth water, and every 
day you will see the Volunteer with 
her Union Bethel Flag, at the gafend, 
cruising about to rescue perishing 
souls.” 

Mr. Matthieson expresses his great 
obligation to Capts. Hill and Canar- 
gie, through whose personal exertion, 
the money was mostly raised for the 
purchase of the boat. ‘‘ Would (he 
says) all captains were like them.” 
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St.. Johns, N. B. 


Rey. James Spencer, Chaplain, 
writes under date July Ist. ‘ Al- 
though during the last six months 
we have not accomplished all we 
could have desired, yet our efforts 
have not been entirely without tok- 
ens of divine favor. 

Four persons have professed to have 
met with a change of heart. 

Since the first of May I have been 
kindly aided in our services by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and I trust our united efforts. will 
result in large benefits to the spiri- 
tual interest of the sailor. The meet- 
ings have been well attended, and 
good attention paid to the truths 
proclaimed. Sermons preached, 50; 
tracts distributed, 14,700; ships visit- 
ed, 230; sick visited, 342. There 
have arrived one hundred American 
ships here during the above named 
period, whose crews numbered one 
thousand seven hundred and eight. 


2 ¢ <—_____ 


Honolulu, S. Islands. 
REV. DR. DAMON, CHAPLAIN. 


“ Just now we have an unusually 
large number of seamen in port.— 
Her Brittanic Majesty’s Flying 
Squadron, is now anchored in our 
waters. It is composed of six large 
vessels of war, averaging 500 officers 
and seamen to each ship. The Fleet 
is on a cruise around the world. I 
am happy to report that the crews 
of these vessels areremarkably quiet 
and well-behaved. Several pious 
seamen have called at my office, and 
some were present at the chapel 
yesterday and at the Sabbath School. 
The Senior Chaplain of the Fleet, 
Rey. Mr. Crocker, is a most excel- 
lent man. He is much interested in 
the spiritual welfare of the men and 
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does much to provide them with 
good reading matter. The results 
are most manifest and apparent. 
When will christians more general- 
ly learn that it is profitable to labor 
for seamen. The results are so 
cheering that I wonder the christian 
Church does not station Chaplains 
in every port and on board every 
vessel where there are any consider- 
able number of men.” 


JUBILEE WFEK. 

Last week was a season of great 
interest and excitement among the 
people of Honolulu. The 15th of 
June was set apart as the day to cel- 
ebrate the arrival of the American 
Mission, just one half century ago. 
The missionaries landed in Honolulu, 
on the 30th of March, 1820. In honor 
of the occasion and event, the Hawai- 
ian Government appointed the 15th 
of June, as a holiday. The Custom 
House and Government offices, were 
all closed. The day was observed by 
an universal gathering of foreigners 
and natives, at the largest native 
Church in Honolulu. The following 
was the order of the 
JUBILEE PROCESSION, JUNE 15, 1870. 

Cavalry. 
Military. 

Kawaiahao Sunday Schools. 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society. 
Band. 

Artillery Company. 

Rifle Company. 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
and Clergy of all Denominations. 
Hawaiian Legislature. 
Lahainaluna Alumni. 

Good Templars. 

Fort Street and Bethel Sunday 
Schools. 

Kaumakapili Sunday Schools. 
Citizens. 

This Procession, stretched from 
one end of the city to the other. Only 
a small portion of the crowd could 
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gain admittance into the Church. 
The King and Queen Emma honored 
the occasion by their presence. It 
was really one of the most imposing 
affairs which I have ever witness- 
ed in Honolulu. There was grand 
music and excellent speaking.— — 
Among the speakers was the Rev. Dr. 
Clark, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Board of Missions. 

After the Jubilee exercises closed, 
an entertainment was enjoyed by 
hundreds of foreigners and natives. 
The King contributed most liberally 
to supply the tables. Most marvel- 
lous is the contrast, between 1820, 
and 1870. Fifty years of missionary 
labor has produced an entire revolu- 
tion in the social, civil, and religious 
condition and habits of the Hawaiian 
Nation. It was most fitting that 
there should be this public celebra- 
tion and general Jubilee. 

Among the interesting exercises 
connected with this Jubilee was a 
public reading given by Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, widow of one of the pioneer 
missionaries. It was a grand success, 
and came off in Fat St. Church, Mon- 
day Evening June 13th. At the close 
a collection was taken up for the 
benefit of Mrs. Thurston and Mrs. 
Whitney. The latter lady was also 
a member of the original band of 
American missionaries, landing on 
the shores of Hawaii in 1820. The 
testimonial amounted to the hand- 
some sum of $356. 

Mrs. Thurston’s Reading related to 
her reminiscences of the last half cen- 
tury. Her sketches were graphic 
and life-like. Honolulu people are 
not much inclined to ‘‘ woman 
speaking” in public, but on this 
occasion their prejudices were en- 
tirely overcome and most general 
was the feeling of approbation.—- 


8. C. D. 
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Wilmington, N.C. 

“Our regular services are kept up 
although the attendance at the Bethel 
is sometimes quite small. It is very 
difficult to secure the crews of our 
steamship lines, when they are in 
port over the Sabbath. Their stay 
in port is usually short, and as it is 
somehow managed, if possible, to 
sail on Saturday, the Sabbaths are 
generally spent at sea. The Gospel 
must be carried to such by indivi- 
dual effort. Such efforts are often 
blessed, though we may be ignoran 
of the results.” : 

H. B. Burr, Chaplain. 
——___ <6 <> _ —_ 
Savannah, Ga. 

{Chaplain Webb, reports for July, 
that he has ‘‘ visited 69 vessels, dis- 
tributed 2,000 pages of tracts, and, 
besides other abundant labors, has 
preached 16 sermons.” _ 


0 
Norfolk, Va. 

Chaplain Crane, reports for July, 
‘We have had rather more vessels 
in port during this month than usual 
at this season. I have visited 124 
vessels, distributed 3,800 pages of 
tracts, 140 Friends, &c. with Bibles 
and Testaments.” 

a 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Chaplain Carter, in his last com- 
munication, says: ‘‘I have never 
held a service, nor engaged in con- 
versation upon the subject of religion 
with sailors, here, when I have not 
felt that good was done.” 

—_—<> << ____— 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

I meet here from thirty to eighty 
boats daily, and, during the last 
month, have given away a great 
amount of reading matter — some- 
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thing to every boat. I recently heard 
a lad indulging in unusual profanity 
and went across the lock to meet him. 
A profane grocery-keeper was by, 
and I took the opportunity to preach 
to him over the boy, telling him how 
mean swearing was, how uncalled 
for, nothing to be gained by it, &c. 
Upon this he began to apologise for 
boatmen, admitting that there was 
no nead of swearing, and telling a 
person sitting by, that ‘‘the old man 
was doing good, and that he did not 
swear half as much as he used to.” 

I think our work has a restraining 
influence, and in many an instance 
it leads to Christ. I consider this 
one of the best points in the State for 
Christian labor. 

IsRAEL STARKS, Missionary. 


==> 


Buffalo, N. NG 


‘““T am well received by the Sailors 
and boatmen in my daily visitations 
among them. They are universally 
glad to get hold of the reading mat- 
ter I carry them, which I trust has 
been, in many instances, ‘a word in 
season.’” S. Havpert, Chaplain. 


Obituary. 


DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT. 


In the death of Admiral Farragut, 
which occurred in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 14th, the country is called to 
mourn the loss of a truly great man. 
Early devoted to the sea, his life 
chiefly passed in sea service, and 
sometimes amid scenes of the inten- 
sest excitement. He was both a 
brave and brilliant officer, and in 
private, greatly esteemed for mani- 
fold virtues. At the time of his 
death, he was one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the ‘‘ AMERICAN SEAMEN’s 
Frienp Society,” and deeply con- 


. 
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cerned in its objects and work.— 
The following sketch of his life, writ- 
ten for the Evening Post, will be 
read with interest :— 


“ Admiral Farragut was born in 
the vicinity of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, on the Sth of July, 1801. He 
was named David Glasgow Farragut, 
after Captain David Porter, subse- 
quently a distinguished naval officer; 
while his middle name is supposed 
to have been a reminiscence of Scot- 
land, from which country his mother 
came. He sometimes spelled his 
middle name ‘‘ Glascoe.’”? When 
-eleven years old, the friends of young 
Farragut obtained for him an ap- 
pointment as midshipman, and he 
was sent at once to sea in the famous 
ship Essex. He was on this vessel 
for two years, until her capture. He 
was surrendered with the ship, was 
paroled, and ordered to New York. 
Off Sandy Hook he was, with others, 
captured again as a prize by the 
British ship-of-war Saturn, from 
which vessel he was subsequently re- 
leased, and finally reached this city. 

In 1814, Commodore Porter, who 
had all along been his firm friend, 
secured for him a year’s tuition in a 
school in Chester, Pa. He was then 
sent to sea in the Washington, the 
flag-ship of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, and sailed in those waters for 
two years, during which time his 
education and morals were specially 
cared for by the chaplain, afterwards 
more widely known as Professor 
Folsom, of Cambridge. During this 
period he also acquired several 
foreign languages. 

From 1821 to 1823 he served as a 
lieutenant in the Greyhound. The 
next ten years he was stationed at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, and while 
there married Miss Loyall, of Nor- 
folk, who died after a few years of 
married life, during which she wasa 
hopeless invalid. In 1833 he was 
again at sea in the Brazilian squad- 
ron, returning to Norfolk after two 
year’s absence, to marry the sister 
of his former wife. 

In 1838 Farragut went to the West 
Indies as Lieutenant-Commander of 
the sloop-of-war Decatur on a cruise 
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in the South Atlantic. A year’s 
leave of. absence followed, and he 
returned to Norfolk to take charge 
of the receiving ship Pennsylvania. 
Then, in command of the Saratoga, 
he went for a year to the West Indies. 

In 1851 he was made inspector of 
ordnance at Washington, and in 1854 
was sent to the San Francisco Navy 
Yard. Four years later he returned 
to the eastern states. 

In 1863, when the rebellion broke 
out, efforts were made by personal 
friends as well as by rebel officials, 
to secure him for the Confederacy, 
but he promptly and sternly refused 
to lift his hand against the stars and 
stripes. 


a ie 
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He was very indignant at Commo- — 
dore McCauley for destroying the — 


Norfolk Navy Yard, and upbraided 
McCauley for not sending for him at 
the critical moment. 

During the early part of the rebel- 
lion Farragut had no scope for the 
display of his ability. But shortly 
after the battle of Shiloh he received 
command of the naval expedition 
destined to co-operate with General 
Butler’s land force in the attack on 
New Orleans. His magnificent bear- 
ing on this important expedition 
forms one of the most brilliant chap- 
ters in the naval history of the late 
war. The attacks on the forts are 
still vividly remembered. Farragut 
was warned by the officers of foreign 
ships at the mouth of the Mississippi 
that he could not pass the forts, but 
he only replied, ‘‘You may be right ; 
but I was sent here to make the at- 
tempt to take New-Orleans, and I 
shall make it.” In his order for the 
battle occur these striking words: 
“Whatever is to be done will have 
to be done quickly. When in the 
opinion of the flag officer the propi- 
tious time has arrived the signal will 
be made to weigh and advance to 
the conflict. He will make asignal 
Sor close action, and then conquer, or 
be conquered.” 

Farragut’s successful passing of the 
forts led to the fall of New Orleans. 
He afterwards passed the batteries 
at Vicksburg and bombarded the 
city, and then he did blockading 
duty in the Gulf of Mexico. 


_. In 1864 occurred the memorable 
attack on Mobile, during which Far- 
ragut caused himself to be lashed to 
the rigging, the better to survey the 
battle and direct his ships. This in- 
' cident has found frequent’ pictorial 
illustration, and has added greatly 
to the popularity of the old hero. 
The government appreciated his 
| dauntless bravery and great naval 
services, and promoted him to the 
| highest rank in the naval service. 
After the war he was sent to Europe 
in the Franklin, and during his 
cruise received the most flattering 
/attentions from foreign officials. 
| Since his return from this cruise his 
| health has been very poor, and to- 
wards the last he suffered greatly. 


THE LATE CAPT. ‘NATHAN BRIGGS. 


_ We have heard with no ordinary 
emotions of sorrow of the death of 
| Capt. NATHAN Briaas, at the age of 
' seventy-seven years. While sitting 
in his parlor, at Marion, Mass., on the 
28th of June last, he was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed. 
_ Some twenty years ago, he retired 
| from the sea, and settled in Marion, 
where he was for some years post- 
master and collector of the port ; but 
he never lost his interest in seamen, 
_and for more than thirty years was a 
_ correspondent of the Sartors’ MaGa- 
ZINE and a systematic contributor to 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Society. He was known as a decided 
Christian, and was highly esteemed 
and beloved by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. He leaves 
a widow and four sons, one a mer— 
chant, two shipmasters, and one a 
mate. We tender our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family. 
T.vP, EH. 


Telling Testimony. 
On the back of a subscription in 
sums of from five to fifty francs, 
Chaplain Rogers, from Havre, writes 
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as follows :—‘“‘I have great pleasure 
in sending you (on the other side) a 
contribution of 240 francs, from 
Capt. Mitchell, officers and crew of 
the Sabine, recently arrived here 
from the Chincha Islands. This is 
intended for your library work. It 
was the desire of the crew to make 
some acknowledgment to the So- 
ciety for the benefit received from 
reading the books you kindly fur- 
nished them for the voyage, and every 
man on board gladly contributed.” 
Such testimony to the usefulness 
of our work has a peculiar value. 
Captain Mitchell has our thanks for 
the interest shown in the matter. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. Alexander reports one hundred 
and sixty arrivals during the month 
of July. These deposited with him 
$4,133, of which $2,045 were sent to 
relatives, and $535 placed in the 
Savings Bank. Twenty went to sea 
trom the Home, in the same time, 
without advance, and five were sent 
to the hospital. 


-® 


Total Disasters in June. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 20, of which 14 were wrecked, 1 burnt, 1 foun- 
dered, 2 capsized, 1 sunk by collision, and 1 is 
missing. They are classed as follows: 2 steam- 
ers, 1 ship, 3 barks, 5 brigs and 9 schooners, and 
their estimated value, exclusive of cargoes, is 
$035,000, 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. hose indicated by a 
w were wrecked, » burnt, 7 foundered, sc sunk 
by collision, ¢ capsized, and m missing. 

STEAMERS. 
Tennessee, b, from Charleston, for New York. 
Chilian, w, from Liverpool, for New Orleans. 
SHIP. 
H. Berens, w, from Portland, for St. George, 


BARKS. 
Sachem, w, from Aden, for Zanzibar. 
Sicily Juliette, w., trom, Philadelphia, for Saint 
Thomas. 
River Jumua, m, trom Neweastle, N. S.W., for 
San Francisco. 
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BRIGS. 


Topaz, w, from Lingan, C. B., for New York. 
J. D. Lincoln, w. from Havana, for Caibarien. 
Uncas, w, from New York, for Liverpool, N.S. 
Marie Julie, 7, from Montreal, for New York. 
Circassian, w, from Philadelphia, for Boston. 


SCHOONERS. 


Sophie Todd, c, (Fisherman). 

La Have, w, from Machias, for Rio Grande. 

Carrie E. Rogers, c, (Fisherman). 

Senator, w, from Boston, for Salmon River. 

Angel, w, from New York, for Providence. 

—, w, from Newburg, for Huntington. 

C. C. Clark, w, (in Caribbean Sea). 

E. A. Conant, w, trom Aux Cayes, for New York. 

S. H. Woodbury, sc, from Elizabethport, for 
Boston. 


Receipts for July, 1870. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


CHOStOL she ase ote cnc aee eee ee ements $5 00 

PIAWORUT Loc cce, coe ean veins soe eee ata 15 40 

Hopkinton, addl. .-...-.-...--..---.--- 0 50 
VERMONT. 


St. Johnsbury, North Cong. church.... 30 59 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A thank offering for lib’y, 3,404 bark 
Tada (O; for Monvovidiues<. cece. coucs 20 00 
Beverly, Dane St. Cong. church, Chas. 


Odes Usa ee A ee ae Si 20 00 
East Attleboro Young Ladies Seamen’s 
Frieud Society, for library ...-... «.. 80 00 
Falmouth, Ist church...... siaig'ck Wena elem 27 87 
Harwichport, A.C. Snow, for lib’y..... 30 00 
Leicestertaddll 15-bit. tees cen tence 1 70 
Littleton lstichurch..<.... cc... <+--c-cc0 9 66 
IMarsitiglts-cascse-esenan cate cra ce eeene 16 25 
Medford, Mystic church ............... 39 57 
Newton, Elliott church .-..._..-....... 136 20 
Newton Center, Istchurch ............ 37 59 
INOTOUDOTOns «oct ccctielee ses ohn meeta 18 27 
Reading, Bethesda church......-....... 30 36 
WAS UL ENOLTIS e. - cacomectase ee msentics 1 00 
Sheffield, Cong. church, alditional...... 3 40 
Sherborn, Mrs. Martin Barber to const. 
herseufly Meme n- 5 eee ce ne ree 50 00 
Southborto!2-. >. ccuere ae aeeee reece 18 40 
Sutton, Cong. Society .....-.--......... 25 44 
Wiakefleld) 9-225 shone. ctnemmcc cnc niccne 33 78 
Whateley, Cong. Society .......-.....-. 83 
CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin, Cong. church, of wh. S. S. $4 20. 39 25 
Bethel, Miss Eliz. B. Seelye, bal. to const 

Jas. W. Seelye of Chicago, L. M.... 15 00 
Bloomfield, Cong. church............... 14 50 
Bridgeport, lst Cong. church, of which 

to const. Henry R. Parrott and Geo. 


F. Tracy, L. M’s. each $30.......... 70 00 
East Canaan, Cong church S. S. for lib’y 15 00 
Haddam, Cong. church §. §. lib’y.....-. 30 00 
New Britain, lst Cong. church......... 42 31 

Bap Cuureise ceases sicker 5 35 
Do. S.S. A. Bennett's class for lib’y. 15 00 
New Haven,anvall oe 0 10 


New Milford, Ladies Mite Society...... 10 WO 

Rockville, 2d Cong. church S. 8. for lib’y 24 19 
Do. Mr, Bolles’ class for lib’y ..... eee 15 00 

Salisbury, Cong. church Q 


A OLie SI eden OU!) \ie, RSS eee 20 00 
So. Glastenbury, So. Cong. church §. S. 
for libiy:sisa eens) sk Lai 21 98 
Wapping, Cong. church for lib’y....... 16 50 
Washington, Cong. church............. 17 88 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE 


Watertown, Benj. De Forest.......--.. 100 00 


New YORK. : 
Brooklyn, Puritan Cong. church .....-- 45 00 
Wash. Ave. M. E. church addl. L. 
Henegar, for lib’y ..---..--.---s-4as 15 00. 
Charlotte, Pres. church .222-22ss-s-"<« 6 30. 
Cortland, Pres. church ....2..-.--.--=-5 25 50 
Deruyter, Seventh Day Bap. church.... 5 00 
Bap. ChUrCH 2-5 - mabe wae eee 2 20. 
Meth. Vpis.church.. ~~ -- <<a - 300 
Fairport, Cong church S. §S. for lib’y... 20 00 
Gloversville, Cong. church .........--.- 78 Q1 
Meth. Dpis, church. 3.05.2 a--aeee= 16 00> 
Hermitage, Bap church S. §S.......----- 2 50 
Homer, Cong. church S. S. for lib’y .... 20 00. 
Lagrange, M. Strong ..-.....---.....--. 1 00. 
Mc Grawville, Union Meeting... - 12.13 
Newburg, Ist Pres. church..-... 60 00 
Wnion Meeting. ..2. 2-0. 50 deco seeees 13 54 
John GaJt to con-t. Mrs. Rev. Wendell : 
Prime: i) Mie. > 8. -- sss eee eee 30 00 
New Hartford, Meth Epis. church..... 7 
New Woodstock, Bap. church.-........ 20 00 
Meth: Epis. church. -- ~~ ---s..~--eas 2 00 
New York City, R. Warren Weston. ...100 00 
Bud WOOK y te wacn ches cea eee eee 160 00— 
GeoiD. iCragini. 2... 2.22 eee 
iL... Bo Wyman’.5ttoc.cess eden cee eeee 
Gaylord Watson.... 
Wis Es Day toni. 2. on cane eater 
Frank Shephard :....05-.4-25-s-seeee 5 00 
John Ero wees. Sone ooo 5 00 
Captain Merriman, ship Oakland..... 5 00 
Capt. S. Tennell, schooner A. Falken- 
UOT el) .o = set odes ee bee ee ee 3 00 
Peekskill, Ist Pres. church, of wh. Geo. 
Dayton & Edward B. Finch, ea. $15. 
tor gt Jct satan Guamieuios cae Ree Eee 72 76 
Pike, 8S. S. Bap. church for lib’y, in part 12 90 
Pittsford, Pres. church........:.... woos Ole 
Fougnncepacs Mrs. Margaret Jane 
yers, to const. herself L. M. ...... 30 00 
Salina, Meth. Epis. church.............. 11 04 
Southampton, Pres. church.........-..- 30 07 
Spencerport, Cong. church......-...... 7 02 
Sweden, Pres. church §. S. for lib’y .... 21 45 
Free ‘Bap. chureh-: coco seseeeeeeeeees 1 78 
Syracuse, Wesleyan Meth. church..---- 7 oo 
Warners, Wm. V. Davis.....-....-.-.. 5 00 
Waterville, Pres. church. -............- 19 00 


Youngstown, Pres. church S. S. for lib’y 22 50 


NEW JERSEY. 


Boundbrook, Ref. church §. S. for lib’y 15 00 
Elizabeth, Murray Missionary Associa- 

tion, Ist Pres church for lib’y....... 100 00 

Ist Pres. church add'l 222.222 2t ee 

Orange, lst Pres. church to const. Oliver 

S. Carter L. M. $3u, and Geo. G. 

Moore to const. himself a L. D. $100.223 96 


Do. 8. S:toriib’y 32 ca eet eee 20 00 
Vineland, Rev. Jno. O. Wells ......- Spy LOZOU 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chambersburg, Falling Spring Pres. 


church 8.8. of which to const. J. S. 
Nixon L. M. $30, and Mrs. J. S. 
Nixon’s Bible Class for lib’y $20.... 50 00 
Lewisburg, Pres. church................ 54 05 
Milroy, Pres. church S. S. for lib’y..... 


DistTrRicT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, North Pres. church, 8. Kee 5 00 


$2,005 88 
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THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER ; 
OR, THE POWER OF FAITH. 


One August day, long years ago, 
A day remem ered long by me, 
I climbed the heights of Cruachan 

That slant down to the sea. 


I saw the billows far beneath 

Against the headlands leap and flash, 
And down the hazel-shaded glen 

I saw the torrents dash. 


High o’er me rose the craggy peaks 

Round which the pearly mists were curled, 
And higher still the cloudless sky 

That smiled upon the world. 


And still I climbed the heathery steep 
Until I reached a shepherd’s cot, 
The only dwelling I could see 
Around the lonely spot. 


Within the door-way of the cot, 

That rose like flower amid the wild, 
I saw a simple little girl, 

The shepherd’s only child. 


Around her brown and curling locks 
A handkerchief was loosely tied, 

And a young shaggy coollie dog 
Was playing.at her side. 


‘Are you alone. my little maid ? 
No father and no mother near?” 

‘““My mother died before we came 
Up to this bothy here, 


‘“My father’s gone, sir, down the glen 
To seek some cattle that have strayed ” 
*s And so you are alone, dear child! 
And are you not afraid?” 


“Afraid! oh, no! What should I fear ?— 
The waving fern ! the rushing rill! 

The music of the many winds 
That blow across the hill! 


‘What should I tear ’—the hooded crow 
That builds its nest high up the crag! 

The hare that crouches in the furze! 
The red deer, or the stag!”’ 


“No, no, my child; but when the clouds 
Have hid that bright and sunny sky, 

When the loud thunder shakes the hill 
And lightning flashes by ;— 


“ Amid the darkness of the storm, 
Amid its sounds so wild and drear, 
When in this bothy all alone, 
Have you ne’er felt a fear?” 


‘“Why should I? since I know so well 
The God whose thunders shake the hill, 

Whose lightnings flash across the sky, 
Can bid the storm be still. 


‘Each day, when father dear comes home, 
I cook his meal, the lamp [ trim, 

Iheap fresh turf upon the fire, 
I must be good to him. 


‘‘ And when the supper’s done I sit 
Upon the hearth beside his knee, 

And from the Bible, his one Book, 
He reads sweet things to me. 


“He tells me of a mighty God, 
And of a Saviour true and dear, 
Who watch above us night and day, 

And so I feel no fear. 


“For I have learned that God is love, 
And that He loves all He has made, 
That he is ever near to all— 
Why should I be afraid? 


“He made yon sun that shines so bright, 
He made yon hills so great and grand, 

He made yon ocean deep and broad— 
How strong must be His hand! 


‘‘When father’s herding far away 
Inever feel the lea-t alarm, 
For I kneel down to God and prey 
To guide and guard me from all harm.” 


So spake that simple child to me 
While standing by her father’s cot; 
Her earnest words and thoughtful looks 
By me shall never be forgot. Rats Bo 
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Library Reports. 

During the month of July, thirty- 
three libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall St., 
sixteen new, and seventeen refitted. 


The following are reported, viz: 


No. 483.—“‘ Books read with pro- 
fit;”’ gone to seaon schooner A. Fal- 
kenburg. 

No. 817.—‘“‘ The reading of the 
books were the means of doing much 
good;” gone to South America on 
schooner W. G. Holmes. 

No. 1,344. — ‘‘ Books were read 
witb interest ;”’ gone to West Indies 
on brig M. Stewart. 

No. 1,369.—“ Read by all and ap- 
preciated ;” gone to sea on schr. H. 
A. Marlor. 

No. 1,393.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Europe; books read with in- 
terest ; gone to Europe on brig 
Queen. 

No. 1,833.—Books read and were 


useful; gone to sea on schr. W. O.> 


Trish. 

No. 2,002.—Returned after several 
voyages; ‘‘ books were read by most 
with profit; ’’ gone to sea on schr. 
Jzetta. 

No. 2,174.—Has been to China; 
books read with interest and profit ; 
gone to Sydney, on bark A. Cameron. 

No. 2,237.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Europe; books read and 
prized ; gone to Para, on schr. Victor. 

No. 2,359.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and Europe; books read and 
were useful; gone to Constadt, on 
brig A. Owen. 

No. 2,528.—Returned from several 
voyages; books read and were use- 
ful; gone to Gibralter, on bark (. 

Palmer. 

No. 2,923.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and Europe; books much read 
and highly prized; gone to sea on 
brig Hllen Maria. 

No. 2,801.—‘‘Books were read with 
interest and profit;” gone to Gibral- 
ter, on brig A. C. Titcomb. 

No. 3,180.—‘ Read by officers and 
crew with interest”; gone to Buenos 
Ayres, on brig Oentwry. 

No. 3,259.—“ Books were read by 
all with profit”; gone to Montevideo, 
on brig Music. 
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No. 2,810.—Has been a voyage to 
Australia and. China; books were 
read with interest; gone to sea on 
schr. H. Middleton. 

No 2,380.—Has been two voyages 
to San Francisco; books read with 
profit; gone to St. John’s, on brig 
Cresent. 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN ADAMS. 
Ship “‘GOLDEN FLEESE,” Lat. 19 N. Long. 140 E. 


No. 3,036 and 3,354.—Rry. S. W. 
Hanxs,—My Dear Sir, I regret that 
the pressure of my duties prevented 
from writing to you while at San- 
Francisco. Our eastward passage 
was short and successful, and re- 
markably pleasant. I feel that much 
of this was due to the religious in- 
fluence and discipline of the ship, and 
consider that the experience of the 
voyage was a marked tribute to the 
advantage of maintaining christian 
principles on shipboard. We found 
that decision and firmness could be 
so combined with kindness and con- 
sideration as to secure both control 
and good will. The crew performed 
their duties satisfactorily, and their 
behaviour was excellent. Not an 
oath was heard about the decks nor 
any harsh language, but only digni- 
fied orders and cheerful responses. 
In fact, lonly heard of two cases 
of intemperance out of the whole 
crew. All but one went to the Saiz- 
ors’ Home. Before arriving I urged 
upon every one the practice of total 
abstinence. The religious services 
were well attended, and though there 
was no compulsion we often had 
every man present who was off duty. 
We held meetings once, and some- 
times twice, on the Lord’s day, and a 
Bible class on Wednesday evening. 
After passing Cape Horn, my father 
(Rev. N. Adams, D.D.) preached 
once a fortnight. I hope that two 
were converted, and that another 
will be brought into the fold of 
Christ. We have two of your excel- — 
lent libraries, Nos. 3,036 and 3,354, 
also the cabin library, seventy-two — 
vols., and a library for ships was 
given by Mr. Schermerhorn, of New — 
York. I allowed the crew Saturday 
afternoons to wash and mend, and — 
Sunday was devoted, in a great mea-_ 
sure, to reading. The crew held a 
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Bible class among themselves fre- 
- quently, at which one of their num- 
ber, who had been a schoolmaster, 


presided. I found on board your 


bookcase, No. 935, but I am sorry to 
say all the books were missing. 


RogBert C. ADAMS. 
No. 2,057. — Returned books, all 


read; refitted and sent to Valparaiso, 


in ship Elizabeth Cushing; Captain 


 Colly; 18 men. 


No. 3,075.—Mr. Hanxs,— Dear Sir, 


As one of the company of the bark 


| 


Robert Godfrey, and Secretary of the 
“Shipmate’s Temperance Society,” 


I feel it both a duty and a pleasure 


Pledge, 


to address these few lines to you, 
and to thank you in the name of the 
officers and crew for the excellent 


_ library, and Temperance Pledge and 


documents, so kindly placed on 
board at Boston. The books have 
been read by most of the crew. The 
books most read were ‘ Lawrence 
Munroe,” ‘ Echo Bark,” ‘ Our 
Boys” and ‘Little Swearing.” Six- 
teen have signed the Temperance 
The Captain of another 


vessel came on board at Cardiff Is- 
land and signed the Pledge and 


| 


_ purposes.) 


promised to do all he could among 
his own crew. Our English friends 
were greatly taken up with the Black 
Valley Rail Roads and the Captain 
gave them away. The large map 
was so admired by a city missionary 
that it was given to him by the Cap- 
tain and he encloses the price. (En- 
closed find $5 for map and general 
E. CHAPMAN. 


se 
Early Rising. 
“ Joshua rose early in the morning.” —Jos. iii. 1. 


Frederick II., King of Prussia, 
used to rise early ; and he gave strict 


orders to his attendants never to suf- 
fer him to sleep longer than four 


o’clock in the morning, and to pay no 


attention to his unwillingness to rise. 


One morning, at the appointed time, 


the page whose turn it was to attend 


him, and who had been long in his 


service, came to his bed and awoke 


hin. 
“Let me sleep but a little lon- 


. ger,” said the monarch, ‘I am still 


much fatigued.” 
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“ Your majesty has given positive 
orders I should wake you early,” 
replied the page. 

‘‘But another quarter of an hour 
more.” 

“Not one minute,” said the page ; 
“it has struck four ; Iam ordered to 
insist upon your majesty’s rising.” 

“Well,” said the king, ‘ you are 
a brave lad; had you let me sleep 
on, you would have fared ill for your 
neglect.” 


Poi ee ate 
The Dangerous Cove. 


There isa little cove at Atlantic 
City, where the waters have washed 
out a deep hole in the sands at the 
bottom. The waters above it are as 
calm asa mill pond. Beyond is a 
long beach, against which the surf 
beats. To look at the little sheet of 
water which les between, you would 
think a child might wade across.— 
This season, a number of persons 
have made the attempt; but, after a 
few feet, they sink down into a deep 
pit, which the waters have hollowed, 
as hopelessly lost as if they had fall- 
en into a well. A warning was put 
over the spot; but there were fool- 
hardy people who would venture 
there still. 

A lad went down with his two sis- 
ters to bathe, when a fancy seized 
him to cross this strip of water. 

‘You had better not venture there,” 
said a gentleman who was passing 
by. ‘If you goin, you will probab- 
ly never come out again. A number 
of persons have been drowned in it 
this summer. Just read the notice 
over your head.” 


Did the youth thank the gentleman 
for his kindly warning? Did he 
turn, away to the long, beautiful 
beach, where he might bathe in safe- 
ty? No:he turned scornfully from 
his kind adviser, and “reckoned he 
could take care of himself.” 


The gentleman passed on with his 
party; but five minutes later the 
poor boy sank in the deep waters, 
and his body could not be recovered 
until life was extinct. 

This boy is not alone in his reck- 
lessness. Men and boys rush on 
with mad haste to the pool where 
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there is afar more dangerous pit hid- 
den. They see and hear of many 
others who have been drowned in it, 
but will not take warning. The pit 
of sin swallows up thousands who go 
into it with eyes wide open, and with 
warnings sounding in their ears.— 
When you first enter this fearful 
cove, the water seems shallow and 
warm and pleasant; but, just be- 
yond, the awful pit yawns to engulf 
its victim. One step farther, and you 
may be lost beyond hope. 


= 


Hold on, Boys! 


“Hold on to your tongue when 
you are just ready to swear, lie, or 
speak harshly, or say any improper 
words. 

‘¢ Hold on to your good name at all 
times; for it is more valuable to you 
than gold, high places, or fashionable 
attire. 

‘“‘ Hold on to the truth, for it will 
serve you well, and do you good 
throughout eternity. 

“Hold on to your virtue: it is 
above all price to you in all times 
and all places. 

‘‘ Hold on to your good character ; 
for itis, and always will be, your 
best wealth. 

“Hold on to your temper when 
you are angry, excited, or imposed 
upon.” 


A Cure for Anger. 


Two little sisters, one seven and 
the other five years old, were playing 
together, when a little difference 
arose between them. Lucy, the el- 
der, feeling that anger was rising, 
said: I am getting angry; I had bet- 
ter go out of the room for a few min- 
utes.” She went out, and soon re- 
turned with all the angry feelings 
gone. How she spent the few min- 
utes I think most of our little readers 
will know. Lucy had not read her 
Bible in vain; she knew the mean- 
ing of these sweet and encoraging 
words : 

“ Ask and it shall be given;” and 
many times had she proved them to 
be true when fighting against her 
naturally hasty temper. How many 
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A 
sad scenes would be avoided if all 
children would follow the example — 
of little Lucy! 4 

If any one offend you, before an-— 
swering, try to call to mind this gol-~ 
den sentence: ‘‘ A soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath: but grievous words ~ 
stir up anger ;” and if you attend to — 
it you will save yourself hours of 
regret and repentance. | 


Water is Best. x 


When the Ocean Monirch was on- 
fire, the boats of the New World 
were sent by Captain Knight to the — 
rescue of her passengers, and order-_ 
ed not to leave the wreck while one 
soul remained on the board needing 
assistance. One of the boats was in- 
charge of Mr. Baalham, third officer 
of the New World. The men in 
this boat, as well as all the rest, toil- 


,ed nobly and severely during the 


seven hours they were engaged in 
plucking the brands out of the fire. 
As they came near the anchored 
Brazilian steamer, to put on board 
the saved, they several times asked 
for water, and at first half a dozen 
bottles of liquor was thrown into the 
boat for them. The liquor was in- 
stantly thrown overboard, the noble 
seamen indignantly demanding — 
‘‘What kind of refreshment is that 
for such men on such an occasion % 
Water ! water is what we want.” In 
every instance water was given them, 
and having finished the errand of 
mercy on which they were sent, they 
returned to their ship sober, to make 
their captain proud of his crew, and 
the friends of humanity grateful that 
such men navigate the deep. 
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American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
HARMON LOOMIS, D. Duk Cor, See's. 


8. H. HALL. D. D 


Mz. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
Orriogs )80 WALL Street, New YorE. 
AND 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rey. 8. W. HANKS. 
ADDRESS for Haven, Ot.. Rev. H. BenBE 
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alo, N. Y., Rev ALBERT BIGELOW. 


Terms of the Life {Boat. 


THE LiFE-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the ee Any Sabbath School, 
who will send us $20 for a Loan: Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year 
with postage prepaid. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
| a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, ora sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
| One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to Tox American SEAMEN’s FriznD Socixry, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of the said Society. 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
_ at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the office, or 
at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 
secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


ESTABLISHED BY KEEPEBS. 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society. -eee Fred’k Alexander. 

coos W. P. Powell. 
Hosier o “¢ wee. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
Penn. se se yee. Capt. J. T. Robinson, 
Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... Capt.W. J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society. . Henry Parsons. 
--. James F. Stewart. 

. Mrs. Crabbe. 


LOCATION. 


New Your, 190 Cherry street....ccccccseece 

153 Thompson street, (colored) . 
Boston, 99 Purchase street...escessccccccece 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets.... 
SHARUESTON OSs) Oveielseds cvevesicccce.Sexeous 
Most, Alaf.....-6 
San Francisco, © & 
DLONOUULUG Sy eseaedcssvecascs cvocserscese 


“cc “ec “ 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


New York, 338 Pearl street....cccccoscceece 
334 & 336 Pearl street....-seeee 


PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
Private .cocsccccsccccvocesccs 
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LOCATION. 


New (Yorx, Catharine, cor. Madison st.. 
cor. Water and Dover sts... 
< 27 Greenwich street .... 


ee foot of Pike street, E. R. 
me foot of Hubert street, N. 
(8 Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
ee Swedish & English, pier 11, N.R. 
“6 Oliver, cor. Henry 8t......-+0e 
Gs cor. Henry and Market sts.... 


BrRooKiyYnN, 8 President street....+secceccece 


BUFFALO... scccssoccsscccccccseecce 
ALBANY, Montgomery street....seceseserees 


Boston, cor. Salemi & N. Bennet streets..... 


“ North Square......-sessseese 

66 cor. Commercial & Lewis sts 

U3 Richmond street... .....-ccccessccee 

PorTLAND, Mk. Fore st. near new Custom House 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden street. . 

INEW BEDFORD, <ccccvcccvvecteccsvccseacesco 

PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 

cor. Shippen & Penn sts..... 

< Catharine street ....ccccsoee 

Ke Church st. above Navy Yard. 

BALTIMORE, cor. Alice and Anna st ..sccce.s 

cor. Light and Lee stss....-.0. 

NORFOLK. ...0....cccccccccccccsccccccsevece 

CHaRLEstTon, Church, near Water street..... 

SRO ae oe eee 

Mositx, Church street, near Wat 

NEW ORLEANS cccccccccccccccccrcccrecccccs 


ereee 


Boston, North Square, “ Mariners’ ? House”. 5 
New Bzeprorp, 14 Bethel Court........se00e 
BAurimorE, 65 Thames street.....-cceeceess 


MARINERS’ 


do: “sae 


se 91 Market street.......ssecscses dO esesseniecnee sores eee 
sf 4 Catharine Lane, (colored)..... dO «essere . G. F. Thompson, 
‘1 45 Oliver street....-cccccccecces dors Christ. Bowman. 


ii) William White. 


Boston Seamen’s Aid ' Society. N. Hamilton. 
Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. S........ David Ilsley. 
Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


CHURCHES. 
SUSTAINED BY 


New York Port Society .. 
Mission 
“ 


Bolecoues Miss. Bociety 
“ “ce 


“ oe 
Methodist ....ccccccccccesece 
Ba pustietemcristsasiensnicicissisise 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian... 


Am. Sea. Friend Society... { 


Pe cereccs  csereccsesevescreee 


Methodist) jecceccescccospcoss 
Boston Sea.Friend Society... 


Boston Port Society........ \ 


Baptist Bethel Society ....... 
REDISCODBI pclecivaiciciccccte celnecse ¢ 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 
Presbyterian,.....ceccooscees 
Methodist ..c..ssesees 
EIDISCOPAlGoalsinw'e acess een seele 
Baptibtrsmawecsscevcsccssseee 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 
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OssEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. : 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH IsLAaNps, PERU, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
NEW Brunswick, &c., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the SAILor’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lrre Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LoAN Lipranirs, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
-the sailors' own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each brie 
is informed, if be requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 


4.—The establishment of SaiLors’ Homes, Reapinc Rooms, Sayine’s Banks, the distribu- 
tion of BIsLEs, TRACTS, &C. 


The Saitors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1342, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the Homr ror CoLorED Sarors, an excellent institution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. POWELL, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 
auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and HONOLULYJ, S. I. , 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hundred dollars 
a Life Director. The SAILORS’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent ratuitously to Pastors, who 
take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. ; 


